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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 
NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, “1867. _PRIZE MEDAL. 


These Machines require no fixing to the table; they will 
perform all domestic work, and are so simple as to require no 
personal instruction. 

There are two classes, and two varieties in each class—the 
**QUEEN MAB,” price £3 3s.. and the ‘*CLEO- 
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allowing for them their market v <M Machines sent, carriage paid, to any station in the United Kingdom, from the 


COMPANY'S OFFICES: LONDON 135, REGENT STREET, W.; 150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
MANCHESTER.--16, CROSS STREET. 
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HEALTH SECURED BY 


MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. 


Read the Works of James Morison, the Hygeist. 
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Messrs. BURNS, OATES, & CO.'s Stock of Figures for Christmas comprises 


the following :-— 
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12s. 6d., 175. 6d., and 215s. 
Ditto, gilt, at 12s. 6d., 155. 6d., 215., 
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at 175. 6d., 215., 30s., and 42s. 
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Ditto, ditto, partially gilt, 356. and 455. 
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Five, Seven, Nine, and Eleven Figures. 

Height of the Cribs: 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 

17, be ap and 36inches. At Is. 9d., 25. 

4/. 10/. 10s., 125. 

beautiful Figure of the Infant 


Saviour, in wax, coloured, 18 inches 
long, with natural hair, price 50s. 

Ditto, of hard Composition, on Crib, glass 
eyes, very natural, 1 foot 11 inches, price 
14s. 6d. 

Ditto, coloured, on Crib, 10 inches, 18s. 6d. 

Ditto, ditto, on Crib, 11 inches, 2Is. 

Ditto, very beautifully finished, glass eyes, and 
on straw Crib, 21 inches, 56s. 

A Group of Thirteen Carved-wood 
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B.V.M. and St. Joseph II inches. 
Infant inCrib . . 
And Six Sheep . 


Price, complete, 6/. eu." 
Group of Three Figures. 
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Plain, 3/ 35.3; painted stone-colour, 4/. 45. ; 
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Is., Is. 6d., 25., 35. 6a., &C.; postage, 6d. and Is. 
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Unfolding Prints, at 6d., 9d., Is., Is. 6d., 25. 6d., 

35. 6d., &c., each. 

Lace-bordered Prints, at 2s. 3s. and 
4s. 6d. per dozen. 

Larger Prints, for framing, at 8¢., Is., Is. 6¢., 
25.5 35+, 55. each. 
Mounted Prints, Is., Is. 6d., 25. 

each, and upwards. 
Flower-Vases, Candlesticks, Branches, Lamps, 
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of Holly, Texts, &c. &c. 
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FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


LE CORRESPONDANT : Religion, Philosophie, Politique, Litterature, Sci- 
ences, Beaux-Arts. Paris: (Librairie de CHARLES DouNIoL, Editeur, 29, Rue de Tournon), 
S ire de livrai du 10 Novembre 1868 :—La Chambre—Les Deux Fréres (fin.)—Le Lit de l’'Océan—L’Art 
de Dire non (Proverbe)—Une Théorie Nouvelle sur l’Historie de France—Souvenirs Anecdotiques d’un Ancien Page 
de l’Empereur Nicholas.—Mélanges—Revue Critique—Revue Politique de la Quinzaine. 


ETUDES Religieuses, Historiques et Litteraires. Paris : (Au Bureau de la Revue 


chez JoserH ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon ; et chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujas, 7, 
Ancienne rue des Grés-Sorbonne.} Sommaire de la Livraison de Novemdre, 1868 :—La Litté Cc ain 


REVUE GENERALE: Journal Historique et Litteraire. Bruxelles: (Comp- 
toir Universel d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, Vicror DEVAUx, et Cie, Rue Saint-Jean, 26,) Som- 
maire de la Livraison d’ Octobre, 1868 :—L’Ouverture des Chambres Belges et les devoirs de l’opposition—Saint Jean 
Chrysostéme et les idées politiques des Péres de l’Eglise (suite et fin.)— nid d’hirondelles—M. tiaux—l’Eglise 
d’Irlande et les débats du Parlement anglais—Journal Historique. 


LE CONTEMPORAIN, Revue d’Economie Chretienne. Paris: (Librairie d’Ap- 
RIEN LE CLERC ET CIE, Imprimeurs de N.S. P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 

, prés Saint-Sulpice.) Sommaire de la Livraison du 31 Octobre, 1868:—M. Auguste Nicolas et ses CEuvres— 
Massillon (suite—Un Mariage de Convenance—La Morale et les Lois de l’Histoire—Société d’Economie Charitable- 
Poésie-—Revue de l’Economie Politique—Revue Littéraire—Chronique du Mois—Bulletin Bibliographi 


READY AT CHRISTMAS. IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF 


BLESSED 
Meditantibus Proposita. MARGARET MARY. 


BY THE BY THE 


VITA VITZ NOSTRA 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE, S.J. REV. GEORGE TICKELL, SJ. 


READY ON THE FIRST OF DECEMBER. 


Cudoria: A Picture of the Fifth Century. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF IDA, COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN. 


REPRINTED FROM THE MONTH. 


Bound in Cloth, 3s. 6d.; very elegant, 45. 


BURNS OATES, & CO., 17, 18, PORTMAN STREET, & 63, PATERNOSTER ROW: 


3 fin.) —L’ Action Sociale de I’Eglise dans les Conciles—anedotes Recueillies a Saint-Peétersbourg par le comte de Maistre 
: —Le Tombean de Nila Florentina—Bulletin Scientifique—Bibliographie. 
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SAVONAROLA. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, extra red edges. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. 
By JEROME SAVONAROLA. 


Translated from the Latin, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch. By O’DELL TRAVERS 
HIL1, F.R.G.S., Author of English Monasticism, &c. 


LONDON: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, bound in Cloth, 
THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES OF 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR. 
BY 
DOM GUERANGER (Addot of Solesmes). 
Translated by DOM LAURENCE SHEPHERD (Monk of the English Benedictine Congregation). 
J. Duffy, Wellington Quay, Dublin; and 22, Paternoster Row, London. 


ADVENT, 556 pages, price 6s.; by post, 6s. 6¢. CHRISTMAS (Vol I.), 488 pages, price 6s.; by 
post, 6s. 6¢. CHRISTMAS (Vol. II.), pages, price 6s.; by post, 6s, 6¢. Each volume may be 
boug ht separately. 

*,* A Prospectus (of 16 pages), giving an insight into the nature, beauty, and importance of this 
work, will be forwarded, post free, on application to Rev. J. L. SHEPHERD, Stanbrook, Worcester. 


THE CATHOLIC ANNUAL. 


Now ready, on the finest Toned Paper, with engraved Frontispiece and Illustrated 
Initial Letters, richly bound in cloth, full gilt, price Four Shillings, 


Sir Humphrey’s Trial. 


TALES, LEGENDS, AND SKETCHES 


IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
By tHE Rev. THOMAS J. POTTER, 
[Author of the “ Farleyes of Farleye,” “ Percy Grange,” etc., ee. 


J. DUFFY: WELLINGTON QUAY, DUBLIN: PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD: 
A Wonthly Journal. 


CONDUCTED BY 
A Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 


No. XLX. NOVEMBER, 1868. 
CONTENTS. 


I. Geology and Revelation—No. VIII. 
II. The Life and Works of St. Aengusius Hagiographus, or St. Aengus the Culdee, 
Bishop and Abbot of Clonenagh and Dysartenos, Queen’s County. 
111. The Established Church Question. 


IV. Liturgical Questions. 
V. Document :—Apostolical Letter of the Most Holy Father Pius the Ninth, to all 


Protestants, &c. 
DUBLIN: JOHN F. FOWLER, 3 CROW STREET. 


Per Annum 6s.; by Post 7s. 


SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Catholic Option, 
THE ECHO OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 


Contains the Cream of the Catholic Press and of the Leading Journals on Catholic 
Questions, together with Original Articles, News of the Week, Reviews, and Corre- 
spondence. 
Having a much wider circulation amongst the upper and middle classes in this 
country than any other Catholic paper, it is a good medium for Advertisements. 
N.B.—Short Advertisements from Employers and for Situations, One Shilling each 


nsertion. 
Published every Thursday, at 


15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street ; 


Also, at Messrs. SMITH & SON, 136, Strand, and at their Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the country. 


Now ready Price 6d. 


THE HELPERS OF THE HOLY SOULS. 


THREE LETTERS BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


BURNS, OATES, & CO., 17, 18, PORTMAN STREET, & 63, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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DIRECTORIUM ASCETICUM; 


OR 


GUIDE TO THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
BY 
JOHN BAPTIST SCARAMELLI, S.J. 
Translated from the Italian, and edited at St. Beuno’s College, North Wales. 
With Preface by His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 


DubLin: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Coa., 
AND BURNS & OATES. 


Ready in October, 1868, Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
THE 


LIFE OF FATHER DE RAVIGNAN, 


Of the Society of Fesus. 
By FATHER PONLEVOY, 


OF THE SAME SOCIETY. 


TRANSLATED AT ST. BEUNO’S COLLEGE, NORTH WALES. 


DUBLIN: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. 
LonDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 
AND BURNS & OATES. 


YOUNG MEN’S CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


HE Members of the above Association have engaged the Hanover Square 
Rooms for the first and third Tuesdays of every Month, for Lectures or Readings 

of gencral interest. 

The Series was opened by His Grace the Archbishop, who delivered a Lecture on 

the Character of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

The arrangements for November and December are as follows :— 


Dec. 1. Rev. F. H. Laing: Readings from Shakespeare, Pope, &c. 
Dec. 15. Rev. A. J. Christie: 7he Martyrdom of St. Cecilia. 


The Lectures begin at 8 p.m. 

Ladies and friends are admitted by Tickets at One Shilling each, which may be 
obtained at Messrs. Chappell, 49, New Bond Street, or at the Library, 50, South Street, 
Grosvenor Square. Reserved seats, half-a-crown. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S. 


EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Important to all, more especially those who have charge of others, to Travellers, English Ministers, 
British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 
Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a Letter of Request for an additional supply of 

the Pyretic SALINE, states:—“‘It is of GREAT VALUE, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands af all 

Eu ans visiting the ‘l'ropics.” 

The Public, and Invalids especially, are informed that the late distinguished and learned Dr. Prout characterised 
its discovery as unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind. Thirty years’ experience confirms his opinion. 
Numbers who have previously suffered from the injurious use of mercury, inducing disease in its Protean form, who 
had visited our native Bethesdian waters and pools in vain, have, by the daily taking the Pyreric SALINE, recovered 
their wonted health and vigour. 

Invigorating and vitalising the blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the system with 
those saline principles that are essential to health. 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in a 
tumbler of cold water. 

SEA VOYAGES. —-It is a very valuable accompani It instantly ailays the sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the Skin, a 
tea-spoonful should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water. 

draught, possessing great efficacy in Fevers, Gout, and affections of the Skin, is made by adding one tea-spoonful 
ef the Pyreric SALINE to a tumbler of water, in which a dessert-spoonful of Lime-Juice Syrup has been put. 
BOTH OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE PROPRIETOR, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, E.C. 
(Second door from Hatton Garden, London), 
And all respectable Chemists, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and ats. 


‘““HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES.” 


BEWLEY & HAMILTON, Agents, Dublin; COOK & Co., Gorey, Ireland. 


BLACK! BLACK! BLACK! 
SAMUEL OSMOND & CO., DYERS, | 


8, IVY LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 


Inform the public they have made arrangements for Dyeing Black for Mourning, every Wednesday, returning 
the same in a few days, when required. Moire Antique Dresses dyed colours or black, and re-Moired as new. 
Bed Furniture and Desting Room Suites Cleaned or Dyed and Finished. Shawls, Dresses, and Cloaks of 
every description Cleaned and the colours preserved. N.B.—Drapers’ and Milliners’ soiled stocks Dyed black. 


COLLEGE OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, 
FELDKIRCH, AUSTRIA. 


HIS College is conducted by Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and as it 

course comprises the usual studies of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, it affords 
peculiar advantages to such English Parents as are desirous of giving their sons 4 
Catholic education in Germany. In the beginning, the main attention of such English 
pupils is directed to the German language. For this purpose they are formed into a 
special class by themselves, under a separate Master. They can thus, with ordinary 
diligence, learn to speak and write German with facility in two years, whilst at the same 
time prosecuting to a certain extent their other studies. The French and _ Italia 
languages are also taught by native Teachers. 

The pension for the ten months of the College year, from October Ist to August Ist 
is £38. For such youths as may spend their two vacation months, it is £46. A country 
house, beautifully situated about a mile from the College, is devoted to this purpose 
Opportunity is provided, during the holidays, of bathing and every sort of out-door 
exercise and amusement. 
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Co Subscribers to the ABonth. 


‘THE MONTH OFFICE, 
50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Nov. 26, 1868. 


The Managers of the Montu well be 
much obliged to any Subscriber who will 
forward to them any copies of the follow- 


ing Numbers :— 
1, 2, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 


which are much wanted to complete sets. 

The full price will be given for any of 
these Numbers in good condition. 
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NOTICE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. Jz answer to several inquiries, 
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Rest for the Jntemperate. 


ANY one familiar with the moral phenomena of drunken- 
ness and of drunkards as a class, will agree to the state- 
ment that few forms of self-indulgence and vice are more 
akin in appearance to insanity than that of which we 
speak. The seemingly utter helplessness and prostration 
of the victims in the presence of temptation, the extra- 
ordinary lengths of violence and degradation to which 
they are led on without resistance, the hopelessness into 
which so many fall as to the possibility of a recovery, 
are all marks which belong alike to drunkards and 
maniacs. We may draw the same parallel as to the 
language used by those whose duties and vocations call 
upon them to do what can be done for the reforma- 
tion and restoration of either class. There is in both 
cases a profound distrust as to the cure of those who 
have gone far in either form of misery, and there is 
in both cases a tendency—out of sheer despair as to 
any other method of treatment—to call in actual force, 
so as to restrain, at all events, the external manifesta- 
tions and consequences of the evil. We have not yet, 
indeed, thought of putting drunkards into strait-waistcoats, 
or confining them in prisons; but we have heard of 
many very serious proposals to deal with the matter of 
drunkenness by exceptional legislation—and such legis- 
lation is a kind of appeal to force. We believe that 
the experience of America, where the “Maine Liquor 
Law,” as it is called, has been for some time in force 
in the New England States, is against such measures, 
which are found to increase the evil which they are 
intended to diminish. But we have no wish to find fault 
with the many very eminent men of all parties among 
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ourselves who are urging the interference of the Legisla- 
ture for some sort of “suppression of drunkenness,” at 
least on Sundays. We only allude to them here as 
furnishing an argument for the confessedly terrible pro- 
portions which the evil has assumed among us. Whe- 
ther a British Parliament will ever forbid the poor man 
to buy at the public house what the rich man can at 
the same time get at his club, or from his own cellar, 
may well be questioned ; but that the highest authorities 
should propose such a measure for the consideration of 
a British Parliament, is the strongest possible proof of 
their conviction of the need of the most earnest exertion 
on all sides if the mischief is to be checked. 

It is curious that America, which has invented the 
legislation of which we have just spoken, should also 
have started the idea of so far treating drunkards like 
temporary lunatics as to consign them to asylums specially 
devoted to their reformation. Our acquaintance with 
this singular movement is derived from a recent article 
in an American periodical, the Atlantic Monthly, for 
October of the present year. There appear to be at 
present four “Inebriate Asylums” in the United States. 
The oldest dates no further back than 1857. This is 
the “Washington Home,” at Boston, which was started 
quietly, in the year named, by a few private persons, 
who, after they had some good results to show, asked 
the aid of the State Legislature, and have received an 
annual grant ever since—a grant, however, which has 
never exceeded five thousand dollars in any single year. 
It is said that, in the course of the first nine years of its 
existence, this establishment had received three thousand 
patients, of whom two thousand were considered to have 
been cured. There is another institution of the same 
kind near Philadelphia, called the “ Sanitarium,” a third at 
Chicago, only lately opened, and a fourth at Binghamton, 
New York, which is nearly as old as the “ Washington 
Home,” at Boston, in actual existence, but which was 
for many years a huge imposition on the public, being 
exploité for his own benefit by a certain unscrupulous 
adventurer, who had managed to start it as a means of 
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feathering his own nest while he was apparently the 
minister of public philanthropy. This establishment is 
only now recovering-from the long misappropriation of 
its resources, public and private, and it is calculated that 
at least a million of dollars had been spent upon it before 
the change. It bids fair, however, to become far more 
famous and efficient than its companions. It has been 
built on too grand a scale, and the landed property around 
it is far too extensive to be usefully managed for its 
purposes; but it has had the good fortune to secure 
the services of a Superintendent who has probably done 
more for the cause of the recovery of drunkards than 
any living man—Mr. Albert Day. This gentleman had 
governed the “ Washington Home,” at Boston, for nine 
years before he became Superintendent of the New York 
Asylum, to which its first promoter gave the most ob- 
jectionable name of “Inebriate Asylum.” It seems happily 
to be commonly known as the “Binghamton Asylum.” 
Let us now say a few words on the principles on which 
these places of refuge are governed. 

It appears to be certain that what is commonly said 
of all habitual vice—that it becomes in time a tyranny 
and a necessity—is preeminently true of drunkenness. 
The drunkard requires the stimulus of alcohol to keep 
him up to the ordinary work of his life. He cannot find 
strength for his labour, he cannot get an appetite for 
his food, unless he drinks. The indulgence of to-day 
leaves him in such a state that he must indulge again 
to-morrow if he means to live. This is perhaps putting 
the case rather too strongly; but there is an acknowledged 
truth at the bottom of the statement, and this truth is 
the principle on which these badly named “ Inebriate 
Asylums” are based. They suppose that there are num- 
berless cases in which perfect rest, as well as a separation 
from temptation, is necessary in order to give any hope 
of recovery, and that, on the other hand, there are a 
great number of habitual or occasional drunkards who 
would be very glad of the chance of breaking their chain, 
and who, when once under the rules of such an institu- 
tion, and in an atmosphere of determined and regular 
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temperance, would make the effort heartily and success- 
fully. We hope we shall not be thought disrespectful to 
the “Water Cure” establishments which are so well 
known in this country, if we say that the management 
and general character of the “Binghamton Asylum” 
reminds us in great measure of them. In either case the 
patients are voluntary subjects, who, while they remain, 
observe as a point of honour the rules of the place. The 
“ Binghamton Asylum” is to a considerable extent the 
creation of, and supported by, the State of New York; 
and its regulations are so far assisted by law, that any 
one in Binghamton—(the town is within a short walk 
of the Asylum)—who sells liquor to one of the inmates 
is liable to a fine of fifty dollars. The “patients” are 
not allowed to enter the town without the consent of 
the Superintendent—at least until their cure is so far 
advanced that they may be trusted in the sight of a 
bar-room. Moreover, when they arrive at the Asylum 
for the first time, they surrender their purses to the care 
of the Superintendent, after paying their board for three 
months in advance. There are a few “barred” rooms 
in the establishment, which are occasionally used when 
a “patient” has stolen into the town without leave and 
fallen under his old enemy. More often it happens that 
some of the inmates feel a strong desire coming over 
them, and ask to have the key of their door turned upon 
them till the danger is past. All confinement ceases when 
the prisoner evinces a fresh desire to abstain from liquor. 
These seem to be the limits of the restraints here put 
upon personal liberty ; indeed it would be idle to suppose 
that Americans would submit to much more. Few people, 
we suppose, would not do as much as this for the sake 
of the chance of regaining health and strength under 
the care of Dr. Gully. With the one great exception 
of the proscription of liquor, there is far less restraint 
put upon the appetites and fancies of the inmates of this 
Asylum than upon those of the votaries of the “ Water 
Cure.” The first step, of course, costs much more.’ To 
go to Malvern is to confess that you want health, and 
to go to Binghamton is to confess that you lack self- 
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restraint and sobriety; but in each place the voluntary 
prisoner finds himself among those who have made the 
same confession, and are bent on gaining the same re- 
storation, with himself. For the rest, Binghamton seems 
to be admirably appointed and managed. The house 
is splendid, the public rooms well furnished, the table 
irreproachable, the lodging such as the American hotels 
are famous for; there is an abundance of games and 
amusements—library, reading-room, billiard-room, debating 
society, and so on. Rest, separation from danger, fine 
air, wholesome diet, rational occupation, good society, 
and the continual care of the ever watchful and devoted 
Superintendent over each individual case: such are the 
means by which the “patients” in this Hospital for in- 
temperance are regained to society and to their duties. 
Habits of sobriety are formed, and the mind of the 
inmate is stored with true principles and right convictions 
on the subject of his formerly besetting temptation. The 
‘company in which he lives, composed of men like him- 
self, voluntary penitents, as it were, for the sake of 
regaining their self-command and self-respect, helps him 
on, and, lastly, we cannot doubt that a great part of the 
effect that is at present produced at Binghamton is to 
be attributed to the personal influence of the admirable 
Superintendent of the institution. 

Dr. Day is a self-made man, who began life by going 
to ask for work of a farmer. He is a native of Maine, 
and had seen the miserable effects of drunkenness in his 
own neighbourhood when quite a boy; but he is said 
never to have touched a drop of “liquor” in his life. 
After he had made his position in society, and attained 
a seat in the Legislature, he became one of the earliest 
promoters of the “ Washington Home,” at Boston, and 
its first manager. To fit himself for this post he took 
the practical step of joining the studies of the medical 
department at Harvard University. He went through 
the usual course, but he made a particular study of the 
phenomena and results of drunkenness. If we are to 
judge of him from a few anecdotes that are to be found 
in the interesting article on which our remarks are founded, 
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Dr. Day is a man of great practical tact and judgment, 
and providentially qualified to win the respect and regard 
of the poor sufferers to whose good he has devoted 
himself. His medical studies, combined with his large 
experience, have led him to one or two results on the 
subject of drunkenness which are worth recording. He 
has had recourse to dissection to examine the usual effects 
of drunkenness on the human body. The result seems 
to be that the effect of drinking to excess is ordinarily 
“to enlarge the globules of which the brain, the blood, 
the liver, and other organs are composed, so that these 
globules, as it were, stand open mouthed, empty, athirst, 
inflamed, and most eager to be filled. A man whose 
every organ is thus diseased cannot usually take the 
first step towards cure without ceasing for a while to 
make any other demands upon himself.” This is the 
great reason for the necessity of rest, and the account 
to be given for so many unsuccessful attempts at reforma- 
tion without it. There are, however, other facts to be 
considered. Dr. Day, we are told, once dissected the 
brain of a man who had been a drunkard once, but had 
been a teetotaller for some years before his death. This 
man’s brain, however, was found to some extent as if he 
had remained a drunkard. There was an absence of 
inflammation as to the globules of the brain, but they 
were still distended beyond their natural size. They 
were ready, that is, for their old satisfaction, and ever 
craving for it. Here is a physical reason for the danger, 
on which Dr. Day most severely insists, to which any 
man who has once been a drunkard is subject if he 
comes across alcoholic liquor even in small quantities. 
On the other hand, Dr. Day is equally firm as to 
total and immediate cessation. He earnestly protests 
against the doctrine that hard drinkers must leave off 
their bad habit gradually, on account of the danger of 
a sudden change. He “discovered years ago that a man 
who has been drinking a quart of whisky a day for a 
long time suffers more if his allowance is reduced to a 
pint than if he is put at once upon the system of total 
abstinence.” We are tempted to quote the whole para- 
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graph in which the writer in the Atlantic Monthly refers 
to this question :— 


The clergyman before referred to informed me that, for two 
years and a half before entering the Asylum, he had drunk a 
quart and a half of brandy daily, and he felt confident that he 
would die if he should suddenly cease. He reached Binghamton 
drunk, he went to bed that evening drunk, he drank twelve 
glasses of brandy the next morning before eleven o’clock ; he 
went up to the Asylum saturated with brandy, expecting to make 
the preliminary arrangements for his admission, then return to 
the hotel, and finish the day drinking. But precisely at that 
point Albert Day laid his hand upon him, and marked him for 
his own. Dr. Day quietly objected to his return to the town, 
sent for his trunk, caused the tavern bill to be paid, and cut 
off his brandy at once and totally. For forty-eight hours the 
“patient ” craved the accustomed stimulant intensely, and was 
only enabled to sleep by the assistance of bromide of potassium. 
On the third day the craving ceased, and he assured me that 
he never felt it again. Other morbid experiences he had, but 
not that; and now, after two years of abstinence, he enjoys 
good health, has no desire for drink, and is capable of extra- 
ordinary exertion. Other “ patients,” however, informed me that 
they suffered a morbid craving for two or three weeks. But all 
agreed that the sudden discontinuance of the stimulant gave them 
less inconvenience than they had anticipated, and was in no 
degree dangerous. (p. 397.) 


We may also quote the following characteristic anec- 
dote. (It seems that at Binghamton there is a sort of 
temperance meeting once a week, in the chapel, in which 
addresses are delivered.) 


At the last meeting, a young man from a distant State, who 
had been in the Asylum for some months, and was about to 
return home, delivered an eloquent farewell address to his com- 
panions, urging them to adhere to their resolution, and protesting 
his unalterable resolve never, never, never again to yield to their 
alluring and treacherous foe. He spoke with unusual animation, 
and in a very loud voice. He took his departure in the morning 
by the Erie Road, and, twelve hours after, he was brought back 
to the Asylum drunk. Upon his recovery he related to the 
Superintendent and to his friends the story of his lamentable 
fall. When the train had gone three hours on its way, there was 
a detention of three hours at a station that offered little entertain- 
ment to impatient travellers. The returning prodigal paced the 
platform ; found it dull work; heard at a distance the sound 
of billiard-balls; went and played two games, losing both ; 
returned to the platform and renewed his walk, and then fell 
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into the train of thought which led to the catastrophe. His 
reflections were these: ‘‘ How perfect is my cure! I have not 


- once thought of taking a drink. Not even when I saw men 


drinking at the bar did it cross my mind to follow their example. 
I have not the least desire for whisky, and I have no doubt that 
I could take that “one glass” which Dr. Day keeps talking 
about, without a wish for a second. In fact, no man is perfectly 
cured till he can stand that. I have a great mind to put it to 
the test. It almost seems as if this opportunity of trying myself 
had been created on purpose. Here goes, then, for the last glass 
of whisky I shall take as long as I live, and I take it purely 
as a scientific experiment.” One hour after, his friend, who was 
accompanying him home, found him lying in a corner of a bar- 
room, dead drunk. He had him picked up and placed in the 
next train bound for Binghamton. (p. 399.) 


The writer tells us that Dr. Day made this anecdote 
the text of an address, and that he used it to confirm 
the three great points on which he always insists. His 
first point is, that there is no hope for the reformed 
drunkard unless he thoroughly distrusts the strength of 
his own resolution. The second is, that there is no hope 
for such a man, except in total abstinence, in health and 
in sickness, for his whole life. He warns his “patients” 
against physicians, who too often give prescriptions which 
rouse again the dormant evil. The third principle is 
the old rule about the “avoidance of occasions.” Little 
hope, he says, unless the drunkard avoids systematically 
and on principle the places and the persons that may 
be a temptation to him. 

In two at least of these principles our readers will 
recognise maxims of religious truth expressed as con- 
clusions of simple reason. The necessity of distrust of 
our own powers, and that of avoiding occasions of sin, 
are elementary truths to all those who watch their own 
consciences, or who are concerned in the guidance of 
souls. To meet them in this account of the Bing- 
hamton Asylum suggests the one great reforming and 
remedial power of which little mention is made in the 
article before us—the power of grace, of prayer, of religion, 
of the Sacraments. We are far from supposing that 
the efficacy of religious influences and of the means of 
grace is denied either by Dr. Day or by his admirers ; 
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but when we think of our own population, and the misery 
entailed upon it by the vice of drunkenness, we are 
tempted to think what a Catholic Binghamton might 
become, if access to such an institution could be brought 
within the reach of the classes which suffer most from 
the temptations to intemperance. To those who know 
the power of these temptations, and the many circum- 
stances which make indulgence in drink almost a kind 
of necessity to many victims of the vice of which we 
speak, it will perhaps seem on reflection more wonderful 
that so many are able to recover themselves wholly or 
partially, than that so many should fail in their attempts 
at reformation. The change wrought in so many thousands 
of instances by the movement initiated by Father Matthew 
was little short of miraculous, and every one conversant 
with the subject will have met with a large number of 
persons who have been able to keep the pledge after 
having once taken it. No doubt in all these cases religious 
motives and sources of religious strength have strongly 
operated: we are only saying that the result has been 
remarkable and unexpected. We may fairly plead for 
those who have fallen back soon, or after a long period of 
abstinence, some of the almost physical excuses suggested 
by Dr. Day’s researches; and the principle on which 
his establishment is conducted suggests valuable con- 
siderations for cases in which his system cannot be applied 
in its fulness. It is important that we should all recognise 
the truth, that the habitual drunkard requires rest from 
ordinary exertion and labour if he is to have a fair chance 
of reformation. This principle can be applied without 
the assistance of a special establishment for the purpose. 
In the case, at least, of the man of the higher or middle 
class who may have become the slave of intemperance, 
it can be carried out by a visit to a friend under whose 
charge he may place himself for a time, or even by a 
retreat in some religious house. We have known many 
cures to result from even a few days of such retirement, 
and we have seen the poor victim, who has been tempted 
to run away from such a house almost as soon as he 
has entered it, reformed at last by the repose, the quiet, 
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and the regulated hours of prayer and consideration 
which at first have seemed to him intolerable. The poor 
man, we fear, must remain without the chance of such 
repose as is offered to the inmates of Binghamton, though, 
if our system of poor relief were more Christian and 
more elastic, it is conceivable that he might find the 
opportunity of recovering his strength and recruiting his 
moral forces in some special ward of a Poor House or 
a Hospital. When we consider the immense influence 
which might be wielded in Ireland and England by 
Temperance and Teetotal Associations of various kinds 
if they were united for such an object, it is surely not 
too much to suppose that they might in time create 
Asylums even such as that at Binghamton. It would 
certainly be a novel proposal to ask for public money 
for such a purpose; but we are entering upon a new era 
of political life, and no one can tell to what novelties 
we may become accustomed. Certain it is, that any funds 
successfully devoted to the purpose of making it easy 
to the drunkard to reform himself by a period of change 
and retirement would do more for the honour and welfare 
of the country than millions spent on fortifications, or 
on the perfection of our various instruments for the 
destruction of human life. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


IN THE GOLDEN PRISON. 


When Gunilda found herself in a closed litter, and when the 
length of the time showed her that she was being conveyed to a 
distant part of the city, she guessed the truth. “ Unhappy man !”” 
she sighed—then she thought of calling for help; but who 
would hear in the confused crowded state of the streets? “So 
this is my Easter morning; my Resurrection day!” and then 
she prayed for light to know, and for strength to do, the Will 
of God. 

The litter stopped before a house, the same as that in which 
she had been once before. The door opened, and the bearers. 
passed into the inner court, and set their burthen down. A 
woman approached Gunilda respectfully, and was about to speak, 
but she was forestalled. ‘Where is my prison ?” asked Gunilda. 

“ Your prison, noble lady !—do not call it by that name.” 

“Then open the door for me, so that I may go.” 

“Nay, noble lady ; you are only just come—you cannot go 
till you are rested and refreshed.” 

“ Enough! it is as I said: I am in prison, and I know it.” 

The woman opened the door of a splendidly furnished and bril- 
liantly lighted room: “Is that like a prison ?” she asked: “ what 
is wanting here, lady, that you can desire ?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Gunilda, “ except my liberty.” 

The woman did not notice this, but kept pressing her with at- 
tentions: would she not rest on the couch ?—did she not require 
some refreshment ?—there were fruits, wine, and biscuits on the 
table—or to change her dress ? she would supply her with every- 
thing. Gunilda interrupted her by asking her name. 

“Phoebe, noble lady, at your service.” 

“Then, Phoebe, the only service I require of you is to leave 
me, and not to come again unless I desire it. Now go.” 

Pheebe obeyed, saying to herself, “She was to be served like a 
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queen, the illustrious Eugenius said .... I wonder if she is 
really of royal birth.” 

Gunilda, as soon as she was left alone, looked with unutterable 
melancholy at the table spread with various dainties, and at 
the rich dresses which lay about the room. She thought, “I 
hoped to be admitted this day to a heavenly banquet; but 
my lips, my heart are unworthy of it. As Thou wilt, my Lord ! 
One thing is mine—the robe of grace which I have this day 
put on, not to be changed for another.” 

The door opened, and Eugenius entered, wrapped in a white 
military cloak. She turned her beautiful head quietly towards 
him, and said coldly: “‘Of what use is that disguise? I know 
you, and was expecting you.” 

Eugenius, who had once again succeeded in forcing himself 
into Gunilda’s presence against her will, was now, as _ before, 
utterly at a loss when he found himself confronted by her. Her 
quiet dignity was the same, though a feeling of compassion 
for the state of his soul now predominated in her, and animated 
her stern and peremptory rejection of his entreaties. Eugenius 
mistook it for scorn and hate. After a very few words had passed 
between them, she remained silent. Eugenius began to threaten 
her wildly, but she maintained the same look of icy indifference, 
even after he had half drawn the short sword which hung at 
his side. At last he suddenly rushed from the room, and she 
drew a deep breath of relief. The air seemed free again. 
What were her thoughts, her hopes? She did not know herself— 
or at least she could not put them into words. As little did Eu- 
genius know his. A whole world of plans, and of passions, filled 
his brain and heart. Gunilda had an irresistible power over him, 
and the consciousness of this brought with it a sense of humilia- 
tion for which he longed to revenge himself. He was changing 
his military disguise for his usual dress, when a servant entered 
with an urgent request from Florus to speak with him. Half 
angry at the interruption, Eugenius gave orders for his admission. 

“ Why, how is this?” cried Florus, “ you look as dark as night ! 
Did your attempt fail, when ours succeeded so brilliantly ?” 

“What do you want with me?” asked Eugenius shortly. 

“ This, illustrious Eugenius,” answered Florus, falling at once 
into a more respectful tone : “Sta. Sophia is in flames—suspicion 
falls on the partisans of Chrysostom, and they are all in custody. 
Now can you mention any one whose name can be added to 
the list of the suspected ?” 

“Yes,” came the gloomy but decisive answer~ “Gunilda.” 
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Florus started: ‘“‘ Gunilda, the Goth?” he asked, unable to be- 
lieve his ears. 

“Yes, I mean her!” answered Eugenius excitedly. “I have 
heard that among the Gothic women there are enchantresses from 
whose magic spells théir victims are unable to escape: Gunilda 
is one of them.” 

“ Noble Eugenius, you are dreaming !” 

‘*Even if she is not,” continued Eugenius, regardless of the 
astonishment of Florus, “she is one of Chrysostom’s blindest 
followers, and therefore in the number of those who ought to be 
closely confined, to break their stubborn pride.” 

“Capital !” cried Florus, triumphantly, “all that man’s dis- 
ciples seem to be of the same stamp—we will make them illus- 
trations of the text, ‘The disciple is not above the master.’” 

‘“‘ With all my heart, so far as he and the rest are concerned : 
but not a finger shall be laid on 4er—only solitary, close confine- 
ment.” 

“Oh, not solitary,” answered Florus, “ she will be in excellent 
company, the whole pious tribe together—Serapion, Tigrius, 
Euthemius, and the deaconesses! I will send a party of soldiers, 
and you can pack off your sorceress when you please.” 

Then Florus withdrew, thinking—for unbelief and superstition 
mostly go together—‘‘I wonder if she is really an enchantress, 
this beautiful barbarian !” 

He went to Lucius, desired him to send two or three of his 
Thracians to the house of Eugenius, and turned his steps to 
Eugraphia’s. She was just leaving her dressing-room, and saying 
to her slaves: “Let me see none but cheerful faces to-day! 
It is a regular gala day—-the wicked Patriarch has left Constanti- 
nople: a conspiracy of his partisans has been detected: they 
intended to burn the Palace of the Czesars, as well as Sta. 
Sophia, but Divine Providence brings the schemes of bad men 
to nothing : so you should be full of joy.” 

“Joy and sorrow are so much the same to me,” sighed 
Leonilla, when her mistress was out of hearing, “that I cannot 
distinguish between them.” 

“ Everything she said sounded so horrible, that I could not 
rejoice at it,” said Cyane. 

“ At all events, being Easter-Day, it must be a festival,” added 
Melitta. 

“Come now—no idle chattering !” said Eugenia. ‘Those of 
you who have done your work can get ready for church—the 
rest must finish.” — 
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“Well, my good Florus! we have reached the goal,” were 
the words with which Eugraphia greeted her fellow conspirator : 
“all that remains is to crush the body, which is easy enough now 
that it has lost its head.” 

“ Most illustrious! the noble Optatus is settling that matter. 
Some are to be banished, some to forfeit their property, and 
others to suffer corporal punishments. In which number do you 
think the noble Gunilda should be placed ?” 

“In all—if it were possible !” was the the angry reply: “she 
has been the evil genius of my poor nephew: she will go on 
working for his destruction to the end.” 

“He feels that himself, illustrious Eugraphia: I am just come 
from him—he called her an enchantress, whose spells had be- 
witched him.” 

“So she is! there is something fiendish about her: fair and 
smooth as a serpent she insinuated herself completely into the 
Empress’ favour, and it was only by her ingratitude that she 
herself broke the spell. She will not break that which she has 
cast on Eugenius: we must do that. Go at once to Optatus, 
and tell him in my name that Gunilda, the daughter of Gainas, 
after being loaded with benefits by the Emperor and Empress, 
has gone over to the party of Chrysostom, and is strongly 
suspected of magical practices. She must be stopped in her 
course—punished and banished—she must disappear altogether 
into some desert .... Ido not know how, Florus”. 

Florus interrupted her: “ The Prefect Optatus will know : he 
is at home in such matters.” 

“* Well—go to him, and’ put the case as. strongly as I could, 
and would, only that I must hasten to the Church of the Apostles, 
where the Emperor and Empress are to be to-day. In time, 
poor Eugenius will thank us both for the step we are taking, 
so you must stand by me and help me to get him out of the 
power of this sorceress. Be very sure that your true and faithful 
services shall not go unrewarded, and that if you succeed in 
delivering my nephew from his unfortunate infatuation—I mean 
of course from its object—all that the most soaring ambition 
can desire, shall be yours.” 

Florus departed on his mission: Eugraphia looked thought- 
fully after him: “A useful tool in times like these, when intrigue 
is necessary, but one likely to be troublesome when things are 
smooth and orderly again! ‘That blood-hound sort of nature 
requires to be kept within bounds, otherwise it is apt sometimes 
to follow a track which is undesirable, and to make all sorts 
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of inconvenient discoveries. The thing would be to get him 
appointed to some remote bishopric—in Mesopotamia, for in- 
stance. .... I half fear though, that he will not care to 
leave Constantinople.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. ' 
THE TRIAL. 


There was no occasion to urge Optatus to strong measures. 
Florus soon saw that he was ready and willing to proceed to 
the utmost extremities. The faithful children of the Church 
were accused of high treason, of contumacious resistance to the 
imperial will, or of the vulgar crime of incendiarism, according 
to what seemed the most judicious course in each particular case. 
The aged priest Tigrius, the deacon Serapion, and the young lector 
Euthemius, had already undergone terrible tortures. It was well 
known that Chrysostom was strongly attached to them for their 
rare virtues and eminent gifts, and on this account it would have 
been highly desirable to make them desert to the camp of Arsacius. 
But they all stood firm. Euthemius died under his dreadful 
sufferings, declaring with his last breath his innocence of all 
guilt, and his inviolable fidelity to the Church and to Chrysostom. 
Tigrius and Serapion were thrown into a miserable dungeon, 
where they soon had many companions—all of them being left, 
helpless and bleeding, to live or to die, as the case might be. 
Then followed Pentadia’s trial. A witness appeared against her 
to swear that she had taken advantage of the tumult and con- 
fusion in the baptistery to slip into the choir and set fire to it. 
This witness was a young girl whom Pentadia had loaded with 
benefits in the hope of saving her from the snares of sin: she 
wished to be baptised, because the other catechumens were to 
be admitted to that Sacrament. This Pentadia could not allow, 
and the unfortunate girl took the necessary delay as an offence, 
and revenged herself by ingratitude and perjury. Several com- 
panions of Pentadia denied the truth of the story in the most 
positive terms, saying that they had never left her the whole 
time. Then the Prefect ordered them all to be put to the rack 
in succession. This was a plank fixed on two beams; at the 
lower end was a windlass, at the upper end was a strong stake. 
The victim was stretched on the plank, the arms were raised 
above the head, and fastened to the stake ; the cord which tied 
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the feet ran round the windlass, so that when it was turned, 
the body was forcibly stretched out, till at last the limbs started 
from the joints, and the sinews cracked. Four of Pentadia’s 
companions were thus horribly tortured before her eyes. Their 
mantles, shoes, and veils were taken off, and they were stretched 
like corpses, in their white robes, bound hand and foot on the 
hideous plank; then the handle of the windlass was turned— 
a faint moan was heard—soon it became a heart-rending cry— 
a shriek of mortal agony—then they were questioned—but one - 
and all maintained the truth. The unhappy Pentadia stood by, 
paralysed with anguish. 

“You must be a monster of a woman, not to be moved by 
these sufferings to confess your crime.” 

“J am ready for torture and for death,” she said, in a voice 
of dull misery; “for it may be that that is the will of God. 
But a lie is never His will—I cannot lie.” 

While these scenes of horror were taking place, Phoebe had 
again appeared before Gunilda, saying, in her cringing officious 
way, “ Lady, you are used to being waited on ; do me the honour 
of permitting me to supply the place of your slaves, and to obey 
the orders of my mistress.” 

“‘T am not your mistress,” Gunilda answered quietly ; “I have 
taught myself to do without being waited on; I have no orders 
to give in a strange house, more especially when that house 
is a prison.” 

“ A golden prison, at all events, noble lady! And whatever it 
is, you need food and rest.” 

“Leave me, then, that I may have rest,” Gunilda again 
replied. 

“If only I could be sure of your taking rest! I am sure you 
require it—you look so tired !” 

“My poor Phoebe, you make me tired!” said Gunilda in 
a tone of utter weariness. “Never fear but that the time for me 
to rest will come; but not in this house : and now I must decline 
all your offers of service.” 

Before Phcebe could reply an unusual noise was heard in the 
house: Eugenius entered, and she disappeared. He placed 
himself opposite Gunilda, looked in silence, first at her, then 
round the room, and then said: “You call this house a prison, 
you will accept of no refreshment, no attendance—what is your 
purpose in all this? Speak! this obstinate silence of yours is 
enough to drive me mad.” 

“Tam not bound to explain my purposes to you,” she replied 
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with perfect composure. “As to my silence, you know that I 
consider it right to keep it, and you know why I doso. There is 
no obstinacy in it.” 

“And you persist in “it?” 

Yes—to you.” 

_“ And you persist, too, in saying that you are in a prison here?” 

“And am I not?” she asked in her turn. 

“Well! you must now prepare yourself to enter a real prison, 
where your days will be spent in solitude, without refreshment, 
without attendance, without a place of rest.” 

“If I shall be safe there from your presence, let me go at 
once :” and Gunilda rose quickly from her seat. 

“Your hatred is so great as that?” 

“Tt is not hatred.” 

“Your aversion, then, your céntempt——” 

“T am not going to explain my sentiments to you. You see 
that I am anxious to leave this house, and your presence.” 

“Be it so,” said Eugenius with concentrated fury: “ but do 
not imagine that you are going to prison as an innocent person. 
You go there accused of heinous offences.” 

““By whom?” she asked with a sudden emotion of pride. 

“ By me,” Eugenius answered coldly, opening the door, and 
showing the Thracians who were outside. 

Silently Gunilda went out of the room, and seeing cords in 
the hands of the soldiers, she quietly held out her hands to be 
bound, and then followed them. 

Phoebe was looking on, lost in astonishment. ‘ The queen 
is changed into a lamb!” she muttered to herself; “but surely 
they are not going to make her a lamb for the sacrifice ?” 

“What is that to you?” asked a harsh voice behind her: and 
looking round with a start, she saw her master, deadly pale, and 
his features convulsed with agitation. Later on, he left the house, 
to see what would be done with Gunilda: he entered the court 
of justice, and ascertained that the trials were over for the day : 
it was not desirable to spend the whole of Easter Day in 
torturing. The accused were all in prison—Olympias among 
them. Her trial was fixed for the next morning—then would 
follow Gunilda’s, who was now in solitary confinement. This 
was all Eugenius wished. He tried to hope that her strength 
and courage would give way in her dungeon. “But if not,” 
he asked himself, “ what then?” And all day long there was an 
awful whisper in his heart: “ What then?—what then ?” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE DUNGEON, THE PALACE, AND THE DESERT. 


The Emperor Arcadius was entirely ignorant of all these 
terrible events. He and the Empress, attended by the whole 
court, and by all who adhered to the imperial party, had heard 
Mass in the Church of the Apostles. ‘The fire, after having 
destroyed the interior of Sta. Sophia; some adjoining buildings, 
and the senate-house, had been extinguished; and Arcadius 
was told that no doubt the perpetrators of the outrage would 
in time be discovered and punished. Chrysostom had been 
conveyed to Bithynia, quietly and without disturbance,—every 
thing was going on smoothly—what was there to cause anxiety ? 
It was an exquisite spring day: the first tints of tender green 
lay like a veil over the magnificent woods of plane and chestnut 
which surrounded Constantinople on the landward side; hill 
and valley smiled in their newly donned greenery, and in that 
incomparable play of light and colour which is the especial 
charm of a southern spring. 

“Nature is keeping her Resurrection festival to-day, my dear 
lord: shall not we, too, enjoy it?” said Eudoxia, always ready 
to contribute to her husband’s pleasure. And he, as ready to 
enter into hers, willingly consented to make an excursion with 
her. They took their seat in a carriage drawn by two milk- 
white mules. It was of rare wood, richly inlaid with gold and 
precious stones. Red silk curtains formed a canopy over the 
seat, a Persian carpet was spread for the feet of the imperial 
pair, and the trappings of the mules glittered with small, closely 
hung plates of gold which tinkled musically at every movement. 
Gleaming in the brilliant sunlight, the equipage looked like 
a thing of fairyland : and so, surrounded by a gaily attired suite, 
and by the soldiers of the body-guard, Arcadius and Eudoxia 
passed through the Golden Gate into the green hill-country of 
Thrace. The party halted on an eminence commanding the 
Propontis and the Bithynian Olympus, to enjoy this magnificent 
view. As the Emperor looked, his eye was caught by what 
seemed like a white field between two low hills. 

“What is it, Anthemius?” he asked of the Prefect of the 
Palace: “not tents, for they move—can it be a vast flock of swans?” 

“Would to God it were so, illustrious Augustus !” Anthemius 
answered sighing: “for then they would not be a blot on this 
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fair scene—an offence to your pious eyes. They are the 
members of a hateful sect, who hold their meetings there, since, 
thanks to the great Theodosius, such heretical assemblies are 
prohibited within the walls of the city.” 

‘Will the Church of God never be freed from the plague of 
heresy !” said Arcadius sadly. “ You are right, Anthemius, this 
sight is enough to disfigure the loveliest landscape, for it is an 
offence to the Divine Majesty.” 

He was dull and depressed during the drive back: even 
Eudoxia failed to cheer him. As soon as she was in her own 
apartments, she commanded the attendance of the Prefect ot 
the Palace. 

““T do not like the Emperor to be unnecessarily annoyed and 
disturbed, Anthemius,” she said with a displeased expression ; 
“why could you not leave him under the impression that what 
we saw was an immense flock of swans ?” 

“ Because I was afraid, mighty Augusta, that the Emperor 
might inquire further, and learn the truth.” 

“Then that was an invention about the heretics ?—what was 
it then, really ?” 

“ More than two thousand neophytes in their white baptismal 
robes, who, with a few priests, have retired to that secluded 
valley, partly to avoid the danger of being arrested on suspicion 
of being concerned in the fire, partly to be undisturbed at evening 
service.” 

“These neophytes are not very far from being sectaries in their 
obstinate adherence to Chrysostom,” said Eudoxia, “and under 
the circumstances, it was certainly best to say what you did. 
You may go, Anthemius, I am quite satisfied.” 

The Prefect rose from his kneeling posture, and retired, 
considerably relieved in his mind. People were beginning to 
fear the Augusta greatly. 

It° was night, deep night in the narrow dungeon in which 
Pentadia, Olympias, and their companions were confined: deep 
night in the vast dreary prison which had been assigned to 
Gunilda. While her friends were so crowded together that they 
could not all sit or lie at once on the floor of their dungeon, 
and left what space there was for the poor victims of the rack 
and the delicate, ailing Olympias, Gunilda seemed to be in 
a great desert with no companions except toads and rats, moles 
and spiders, and all the disgusting creatures which inhabit 
such damp, dark, cavern-like places, For her there was the 
shuddering horror of utter solitude, and such a solitude! for 
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them the pain of being together without the power of helping 
or relieving each other. But pure hearts are strong, and none 
of them all wavered in faith or endurance ; all held themselves 
in readiness for still greater sufferings. It was past midnight. 
Gunilda was quite worn out with the vigil of Holy Saturday and 
all she had gone through since. She was faint, too, from 
want of food, and parched with a burning thirst. She sank, 
exhausted, on the damp uneven floor, but she could not rest 
there, she started up again, terrified and disgusted by the horrid 
reptiles that crawled over her as she lay. Then she folded her 
hands and prayed aloud. ‘OQ Thou Who hast this day be- 
trothed my ransomed soul to Thyself, if it is Thy will to lead 
Thy bride by the thorny path along which Thine own Sacred 
Feet once went; if she, like Thee, must suffer weariness and 
hunger, like Thee, be met by the Tempter—grant Lord, that she 
may overcome him, and send Thy angels, not, indeed, to minister 
to her, as they did to Thee, but to give her strength and courage 
to support !” 

A strong light flashed suddenly into the darkness, and dazzled 
her eyes painfully. It came from the torches of the guards 
who were to conduct her before Optatus for her trial—the work 
of darkness was to be finished by night. Olympias was al- 
ready standing at his tribunal. 

“‘What was your motive for setting fire to Sta. Sophia?” he 
asked harshly and abruptly. 

“You know what my life has been,” she answered; “it is 
not likely that a person who has spent large sums in building 
churches would try to destroy them.” 

“ Yes,” said Optatus fiercely ; “I know pretty well what your 
life has been !” 

“ Well, then,” answered Olympias calmly,” “if you find any- 
thing in it which is matter for accusation, be my accuser yourself, 
and let another be my judge.” 

At this moment Gunilda appeared, so pale, so calm, so beauti- 
ful, that she looked like a saint whose victory had been already 
won. Elpis uttered a suppressed cry—Olympias closed her eyes, 
and seemed about to fall, but she soon regained her composure, 
and stretching out her arms to her, exclaimed, “‘O God be praised 
that on your first entrance into the Church, He honours you 
by allowing you to make swf a confession of faith !” 

“ Are you speaking seriously ?” sneered Optatus. 

‘J always speak as I think,” Olympias answered. 

“And I feel as she does,” added Gunilda. 
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“Very well,” said Optatus ; “the noble Gunilda will have the 
illustrious Olympias as a witness of this confession :” then turning 
to the former, he said: “the crime of which you stand accused 
is not that of participation in the fire, but a still more heinous 
offence, and one that is in strange contrast with your external 
show of holiness, and your display of religion,—witchcraft !” 

Gunilda lifted her eyes to the Prefect’s face in speechless 
astonishment. 

“Yes; you may feign astonishment as much as you please 
he said with an insulting laugh. “I know you !—it is as I say, 
you are accused of having practised magical arts.” 

“1?” said Gunilda, perfectly bewildered—‘ I cannot under- 
stand it.” 

“T will soon make you understand !—you are accused of 
having administered a love-philtre to Eugenius, the nephew of 
the illustrious Eugraphia.” 

“O horrible !” faltered Gunilda in a broken voice, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands. 

“ Ha !” cried Optatus, “ your shame is a confession in itself.” 

“Tam only ashamed at being the subject of such an accusa- 
tion,” said Gunilda. 

“ Pride in such a one as you is very much out of place.” 

“That is quite true,” she answered, and a bright beautiful 
smile lighted up her pale face. It was the first time that 
Olympias had seen her since her baptism, and it seemed to her 
as if Gunilda’s whole being were illuminated and transfigured— 
everything about her that had been hard and abrupt had melted 
away in the sunshine of heavenly grace. 

“The Blessed in Heaven must smile like that!” whispered 
Elpis to Olympias.” 

“ Do you confess your guilt ?” asked Optatus. 

“T am innocent.” 

“If you deny it, [ must see if the rack cannot extort the 
truth.” 

“T am innocent.” 

At a signal from the Prefect the guards approached. 

“Mercy, Optatus !” cried Olympias, overpowered by grief 
and _ horror. 

“That word would never have been spoken by you on your 
own account, dearest Olympias,” said Gunilda gently. ‘Do not 
wish for me what you would not wish for yourself.” She 
motioned the soldiers back, and herself removed her mantle, 
veil, and shoes. Part of her rich golden-brown hair had fallen 
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down, she twisted it round her head, so that the beautiful pale 
face looked like a pearl set in gold. Once more Optatus 
beckoned to the soldiers, and again Gunilda motioned them 
back. In her long white trailing robes she walked calmly to the 
horrible rack. Then, turning to Optatus, she said : ‘ 

“The same miserable man who opened for me the earthly 
paradise, the Church, to-day will open for me the heavenly one. 
May my sufferings be accepted for the good of his soul. And 
now, dear Olympias, farewell, till we meet again in the rest 
of Eternity.” 

“Are you going, then,—really ?” asked Olympias. 

“TI think so—a soul is crying to me for salvation. I can do 
nothing to help it here . . . . perhaps, when I plead for it be- 
fore the Throne of God He will hear me.” 

“Go then, my Gunilda, as a lamb to the sacrifice,” said 
Olympias in a firm voice: but she trembled so much that she 
had to lean on Theone’s arm. 

“We shall soon have the truth from you—why, you are 
wandering in your speech already, merely from fear! Now, 
be quick if you will not allow any one to help you,” cried 
Optatus impatiently. 

Gunilda lay down on the plank saying, “ Lord, into Thy Five 
Sacred Wounds I commend my soul.” 

The executioners did their work: they bound her hands and 
feet, and placed round her neck a cord which was fastened to 
the stake. This was not usually done, but the hint which 
Eugraphia had given to Optatus with reference to Gunilda, 
had not been lost upon him. When all the ghastly preparations 
were made, the Prefect asked her: 

“Do you confess having practised wicked and magical arts ?” 

“JT have never done so,” she answered clearly and firmly. 
And then the torturers did their work. 

“O crucified Saviour, help her!” Olympias prayed in agony. 
Then all was silent as the grave. 

‘“‘ Enough !” said Optatus to the executioners : then to Gunilda ; 

“ Now, will you confess?” But no answer came: no faintest 
murmur broke the utter silence. 

“She has fainted—unbind her !” said the Prefect coldly. 

They obeyed his orders, and one of them lifted her in his 
arms from the instrument of torture: her head, her limbs, hung 
down slack and helpless. ‘The man laid her on the ground before 
the Prefect, saying : ‘Sir, she is dead !” 

And Elpis whispered, ‘“‘The lamb is sacrificed !” 
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“And taken to the rest and the glory of her Lord,” said 
Olympias with supernatural composure ; then, turning to Optatus : 
“ You will allow me to remove her corpse and bury it ?” 

“ As you will,” he answered harshly : “ presently you shall hear 
your own sentence.” 

He left the hall quickly. ‘The daughter of the traitor—- 
a traitoress herself—she has but had her due!” he muttered 
gloomily to himself, trying to stifle the importunate voice of 
conscience. But it was in vain—he tried to rest, but could not; 
so he rose once more, and occupied himself in drawing up the 
different sentences of the accused. Early in the morning a 
servant announced Eugenius. 

“Show him in,” said Optatus, “ but see that five or six men 
are on guard close to the door, and tell them to enter directly 
I call.” 

When Eugenius entered, the Prefect started on seeing the 
fearful agitation which convulsed his features. “You are ill— 
sit down—what can I do for you ?” 

“You can answer my question,” Eugenius answered, placing 
himself directly before Optatus. “I have just been to the 
Hall of Justice, and have there heard that the lector Euthemius, - 
a maid of Pentadia’s, and the noble Gothic lady, Gunilda, 
died under the torture. Is this true ?” 

“T did not know about Pentadia’s maid—it is true of the 
other two,” replied Optatus calmly. 

“Then, to hell with you!” yelled Eugenius, rushing on him 
with a short sword which he had concealed beneath his mantle. 
But the Prefect had been watching every movement, and now, 
dexterously evading the blow, he summoned the guard. Eugenius, 
losing his balance from the violence of his fruitless attack, 
had fallen heavily to the ground. 

“ Secure him, and take him away—he is mad,” was the order 
which Optatus, with cold-blooded indifference, gave to the 


guard. 


A few hours later, Bishop Severian presented himself in Eu- 
doxia’s apartments. ‘ Your coming, venerable Father, is always 
an augury of good. May I ask what it is on this occasion ?” 
she said courteously. 

“I come, mighty Augusta, to inform you that the trials of 
those suspected in the matter of the fire are over, and that 
nothing positive has been elicited. However, the priest Tigrius 
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and the deacon Serapion are banished from the city, not so 
-much on this account as because of their insane and seditious 
fanaticism for the late Patriarch.” 

‘That is well !—I am much pleased with the zeal of Optatus.” 

“And you will be still more so, most clement Augusta, when 
you hear that he has shown the utmost indulgence to all the 
women who were accused. The deaconesses Olympias and 
Pentadia were set at liberty with an injunction to submit to 
- the new order of things in the Church: in case of their remaining 
contumacious they incur confiscation and banishment. For the 
present they are to have time given them to reflect, and to 
recover their spirits, which are greatly affected by the death 
of three of their young neophytes.” 

“Three young neophytes? and young girls—how very sad! 
Tell me how it happened,” said the Empress with eager sympathy. 

‘One was crushed to death in the fearful crowd and con- 
fusion of Holy Saturday, when Chrysostom was arrested: the 
second was in extremely delicate health; she died in prison : 
and the third 2 

“Yes ?—the third?” asked Eudoxia anxiously, for Severian 
paused. 

“ There is no victory without a sacrifice—no crown without a 
cross !” he answered. “This third neophyte—you loved her, 
great Augusta—but she was already lost to you through her 
ingratitude.” 

“Dead! ... . Gunilda!” shrieked the Empress, starting up 
with a face of horror: ‘dead !—that young, vigorous, beautiful 
life ! it is impossible—impossible !” 

“The strong mental excitement of the last few days was too 
much for her—she was quite delirious with fever at her trial— 
wandered strangely in her speech—there was pressure on the 
brain, it seems: it was soon over. She died very calmly at 
last . . . . without a murmur.” 

“© Gunilda! .... my own darling Gunilda! only God 
knows all I have lost in you!” and Eudoxia wept bitterly. 

“Consider, Empress, and daughter, that you had lost her 
before her death! Do not dwell on this lamentable accident, 
but take a comprehensive view of the whole of these recent 
events, of which one consequence has been the death of this 
unhappy Gunilda, and another is that you are undisputed Empress 
of the East.” 

“You are right, venerable Father,” said Eudoxia drying her 
tears: “I ought not to weep—rather to rejoice; for now that 
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that man is gone, the Church is delivered from a tyrant, and I 
am indeed an Empress.” 


On the 6th of October, in the same year, 404, there was 
a strange deep silence in the Hebdomon Palace. She was dead— 
the proud, beautiful Empress Eudoxia, dead at the age of 
twenty-four, after giving birth to her sixth child. She had just 
attained the summit of her ambition, and found there, waiting 
for her, an early grave. 


Years afterwards—when the children of Arcadius.and Eudoxia 
had solemnly brought the relics of Chrysostom back to Constan- 
tinople—when his name and his memory were already among 
the Saints, when Olympias had long since sunk gently like 
some pale and quiet star, below the horizon of this world, to 
rise again, bright and glorious in a better—there lived in the 
Egyptian Thebaid an aged grey-haired penitent. His name 
was Eugenius. 


THE END. 
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Che Life and Genius of Steele. 


II. 


Ir the reader be one of those who look forward with 
pleasure to the latter days of the month, when the book- 
shop windows blossom with the red, and yellow, and orange 
of the new magazines, I may claim his special attention ; 
for the story, which I am endeavouring to tell, is of one 
to whom he will acknowledge a certain debt of gratitude. 
As the designer and editor of the Za¢ler and Spectator, as 
the principal writer in the former, and one of the two 
principal writers in the latter journal, Steele may well claim 
to be called the father of our periodical literature. His 
connection with what we should now call the Press, 
had already commenced at that period of his life which 
I reached in the article of last month. As Gazetteer he 
was the legitimate representative of the authorized line 
of editors, which commenced when Henry Muddiman 
and Giles Dury published the Parliamentary Intelligencer 
and Mercurius Publicus, by authority of the Council of 
State, at the beginning of the year 1660. The Parlia- 
mentary Intelligencer was not the first of English news- 
papers. Nichols, in the fourth volume of his Literary 
Anecdotes, gives a list of “Public News and Weekly 
Papers ;” it commences with the English Mercurie in 1588, 
and the list contains the names of more than two hundred 
newspapers before it reaches that of the Parliamentary 
Intelligencer. Some of these papers, however, are not peri- 
odical journals, but mere packets of news, such as we should 
call pamphlets rather than newspapers. The Jercurius 
Publicus was superseded by the Jntelligencer and News 
of Roger L’Estrange in 1663, and these again yielded to 
the Gasette, which was first published in November 1665 
at Oxford, to which city the King and Court had retired 
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on account of the plague. When the Court removed to- 


London, early in the following year, it was published under 
the name, which it has ever since retained, of the London 
Gazette. Journals such as the London Gasette can scarcely 
be supposed to have been the models upon which the 
Tatler was formed. The JT7atler, indeed, owes more 
to the original genius of its editor and author than to 
any model whatever; but if its form and general inten- 
tion were influenced by any previous publication, the credit 


of such influence must certainly be given to the Review 


of Daniel De Foe. This remarkable man issued the 
first number of the Review from his prison on the 19th 
of February 1704. It rose above all its contemporaries, 


inasmuch as its object was not to chronicle the mere news. 


of the day, but to discuss all questions of political and 
commercial interest. It entered, too, into a region as yet 
unexplored by the periodicals, and the members of the 
“Scandal Club” discussed, at their agitated meetings, 
various questions of literature, manners and morals. The 


Review treated of the topics of its day with a power 


calculated to arouse a wide and lively contemporary in- 


terest ; its popularity has passed away with the thoughts . 


and feelings of its time; and it seems to be uncertain 
whether a complete set of this paper is now in existence. 
That Steele was well acquainted with De Foe’s journal, 
and derived from it hints for his own paper, there can 


be no doubt. Most probably, however, the first idea of © 


the Zatler rose out of the drudgery of the Gazette Office. 

If the Gazette suggested to Steele's ingenuity the idea 
of publishing the Zatler, it was most probably his pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, increasing towards the end of 
1708, which set his busy wits to the task of discovering 
some new source of income. Last month I traced his 
biography down to the end of year 1707. In the 
Spring of 1708, whether it was that his income had 
been forestalled, or, perhaps, that the Barbadoes estate, 
which was heavily mortgaged, proved difficult to realise, 
we find that pecuniary difficulties grow more frequent 
than ever in the Steele household. On May the 5th 
he is obliged to write to “Dear Prue,” as follows :— 
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I hope I have done this day what will be pleasing to you, in 
the meantime, shall lie this night at a barber’s—one Leg—near 
the Devil’s ‘Tavern, at Charing Cross. I shall be able to confront 
the fools who wish me uneasy, and shall have the satisfaction 
to see thee cheerful and at ease. If the printer’s boy be at home, 
send him hither ; and let Mrs. Todd send by the boy my night- 
gown, slippers, and clean linen. 


A fortnight later, however, all is again hopeful and 
bright ; his wife is to call for him in the coach at his 
office, whence they “will go and spend some time to- 
gether in the fresh air in free conference ;” and she is 
not to forget his best periwig and new shoes, which are 
to be put in the coach-box; “for,” he writes, “it is a 
comfort to be well-dressed in agreeable company.” Poor 
Steele did, indeed, love only too well to be well dressed 
and in agreeable company; and his expensive tastes, 
thoughtlessly indulged, too often produced domestic wants, 
of which domestic quarrels were a very natural and very 
frequent result. As we look over his letters of this period, 
how well can we picture the keen yet comical distress in 
his honest face, as he writes in answer to his wife’s petu- 
lant complaints, sending her a guinea for her pocket, 
wishing he could court her into good humour, protesting 
that two or three quarrels more will dispatch him quite! 
Will not his little fortune be settled this month? And 
has he not inadvertently made himself liable to impatient 
people, who take all advantage? This show of economy, 
however, does not prevent the addition, before the year’s 
end, of a country house at Hamptonwick to the establish- 
ment in St. James’s. Steele’s household arrangements 
were certainly of sufficient magnificence; with her town 


-and country house, a full suite of servants, her chariot 


with two or four horses, and a little horse in town, Mrs. 
Steele should have been satisfied. But there appears 
to have been a sad lack of ready money in this luxurious 


establishment, and Mrs. Steele may have had only too much 


reason for occasional grumbling. No domestic rebellions 


‘can disturb the amiability of her husband, who continues 
‘his pleasant little notes to Hampton day by day; now 


sending a quarter of a pound of bohea and as much green 
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tea, now enclosing sums of money—small enough some- 
times it must be confessed, but, as he says on one occa- 
sion, he had only half as much left in his pocket. At length 
a letter of February. 5th 1709 seems to bring us within 
sight of the Zater. On that date he tells his wife that 
he cannot come home, because he is obliged to dine at 
Tonson’s, where some papers are to be read. Tonson 
published the first “ Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff” in 
No. 1. of the Zatler on the 12th of April following. 
Amongst the makers of the astrological almanacks, which 
troubled the wits of the farmers and pot-house politicians, 
and indeed of their betters, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, one of the best known was a certain 
John Partridge. In 1707 a pamphlet appeared, entitled 
“ Predictions for the year 1708, by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.” 
Isaac Bickerstaff was no other than Dr. Jonathan Swift. 
The first of Mr. Bickerstaff’s predictions was “but a trifle, 
yet,” he says, “I will mention it, to show how ignorant 
these sottish pretenders to astrology are in their own 
concerns: it relates to Partridge the almanack maker. 
I have consulted the star of his nativity by my own rules, 
_and find he will infallibly die upon the 29th of March 
next, about eleven at night, of a raging fever ; therefore 
I advise him to consider of it, and settle his affairs in 
time.” This turning of the tables upon the poor astrologer 
amused the public; Swift, to keep the joke alive, published 
an answer to Bickerstaff, written, the title-page said, by 
a person of quality; and he afterwards made the town 
merry at the almanack-maker’s expense, by a letter 
“to a Gentleman of honour,” which appeared im- 
mediately after the date assigned for Partridge’s death, 
and which pretended to give an account of that mourn- 
ful event. Partridge, who seems to have been a very 
silly fellow, became alarmed, fearing that his supposed 
death might ruin his business; and he added to the 
general amusement by advertising in his almanack, that, 
“Blessed be God, John Partridge was still living and in 
health, and all were knaves who reported otherwise.” Dr, 
Yalden, a friend of Partridge, in an amusing pamphlet* 


* This pamphlet is also attributed to Nicholas Rowe and to Congreve. 
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-called Sguire Bickerstaff detected, gave a humorous ac- 


count of the poor astrologer’s troubles, all of which he 
attributed to the evil machinations of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq., who, as should be demonstrated, was a Popish emis- 
sary, and, at the very time, in the service of Louis XIV. 
Bickerstaff published a very grave and learned reply to 
prove that Partridge had actually died. The Portuguese 
Inquisition, not suspecting such a thing as a jest, ordered 
Mr. Bickerstaff’s predictions to be burnt, and an injunction, 
which the Stationers’ Company chanced to obtain in 
1709 against any almanack published under the name 
of John Partridge, made it appear that Mr. Bickerstaff’s 
prediction had indeed been accomplished.* In fine, the 
joke was so well kept up that it acquired much more 
than a local celebrity. 

Steele’s busy ingenuity hit upon the idea of connecting 
Squire Bickerstaff with a periodical publication, of which 
some general scheme had, very possibly, been in his 
thoughts for some time. It is difficult fully to appreciate 
an ancient jest; but there is no doubt that Swift’s comical 
attack upon poor Partridge was thoroughly relished by 
the wits and the public of the day. In endeavouring to 
understand the 7a¢/er, in its origin, in its effects upon its 
readers, and in its great success, we must not altogether 
forget Squire Bickerstaff. It was, indeed, a happy thought 
of Steele to clothe his new paper with associations 
thoroughly understood and enjoyed by the public, to 
make Mr. Bickerstaff speak again, just when every one 
was beginning to suppose, not without regret, that he 
had retired for ever to his original seclusion. Apart, 
however, from his ingenious enlistment of Bickerstaff, 
Steele was not ill qualified to write an‘ agreeable and 
popular periodical. He had shown his wit in his comedies, 
and his earlier attempt at a more serious style of composi- 
tion, in the Christian Hero, had not been altogether a failure. 
He possessed a more important qualification still; as a 
private and an officer in the Guards, as a friend of the 
great Mr. Addison and the first literary men of the day, 
as an officer of State (even if, as he said, the lowest), as 


* Swift’s Works, by Sir Walter Scott. 1. 105; VIII. 460. 
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Gentleman-usher at St. James’s, he had seen the world 
very thoroughly. He had enjoyed the brilliant pleasures 
of fashionable life, and had smarted from the disappoint- 
ment and bitterness with which they are sometimes at- 
tended. And he was richly gifted by nature; for it is 
hard to see when or how he had acquired that true love 
of what is pure and honest, which he certainly possessed, 
if he concealed or forgot it too frequently. He understood 
sufficiently well the humour of the society, for which he 
intended to write, and saw more shrewdly than most men 
of his day through its brilliant surface into the ghastly 
realities which it concealed. With such qualifications for 
success Steele entered upon the career of a_ periodical 
essayist, alone and unaided in his enterprise, on the 12th 
of April 1709. 

From Tuesday the 12th of April 1709, until Tuesday the 
2nd of January 1711 the town was censured, instructed 
and amused every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, by 
the ever-welcome Zatkr. “Quicquid agunt homines, nostri 
est farrago libelli,” was the motto under which it addressed 
itself upon an infinite variety of subjects to almost as 
great a variety of readers. The introduction to the first 
number gives a very fair account of what the paper was 
designed to be :— 


Forasmuch as this globe is not trodden upon by mere drudges of 
business only, but that men of spirit and genius are justly to be 
esteemed as considerable agents in it, we shall not, upon a dearth 
of news, present you with musty foreign edicts, or dull proclama- 
tions, but shall divide our relation of the passages which occur 
in action or discourse throughout this town, as well as elsewhere, 
under such dates of places as may prepare you for the matter 
you are to expect in the following manner. All accounts of 
gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment, shall be under the article 
of White's Chocolate House; poetry, under that of Will's Coffee 
House ; \earning under the title of Grecian ; foreign and domestic 
news you will have from .S¢. James's Coffee House; and what else 
I have to offer you on any subject shall be dated from JZy own 
Apartment. 


Steele seems to have entered upon this rather serious 
literary undertaking without much consultation with his 
friends. In his letters to his wife there is scarcely an 
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allusion to his design. Addison, who had been appointed 
Secretary for Ireland, left London two days before the 
appearance of the first Za¢/er; and he had no suspicion 
of his friend’s connection with the paper, until he dis- 
covered it by chance from a passage in the sixth number, 
Steele was not unwilling to receive assistance; indeed 
more than once he asked for it; Addison’s friendly aid 
was accepted as early as in the eighteenth number. It 
is therefore difficult to understand why Steele did not, 
before commencing his work, attempt to obtain some help 
in order to secure its permanence and success. He must 
have felt very great confidence in his own powers, and there 
is every reason for supposing that his conduct in this affair 
was marked with that carelessness of consequences which 
characterized his whole life. The design of the Zatlr 
was not so trifling as has been represented by Lord Ma- 
caulay ; but its success and the importance which it ac- 
quired were most probably far beyond Steele’s expectations. 
We find a record of the last Zat/er in Swift's Fournal to 
Stella on January 2nd 1711 :— 


Steele’s last Zat/er came out to-day. You will see it before 
this comes to you, and how he takes leave of the world. He 
never told so much as Mr. Addison of it, who was as much sur- 
prised as I. To my knowledge he had several good hints to go 
upon, but he was so lazy and weary of the work that he would not 
improve them. 


As I have said before, Swift had conceived very bitter 
feelings towards Steele, and this spiteful imputation of 
laziness must be taken cum grano. Steele laid himself 
sufficiently open to the attacks of his enemies, but a 
charge of laziness was certainly one of the least plausible 
that could have been brought against him ; and in this 
particular instance it was most conclusively answered by 
the appearance of the Spectator within two months after 
the close of the Zatler. 

The plan of the Spectator was more ambitious even than 
that of the Zat/er; but if Steele had been able to secure 
the success of a publication appearing three times a 
week from his own resources, surely he was not too 
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bold in undertaking the production of a daily journal 
with the aid of such an ally as Addison. The first 
Spectator appeared on the first of March 1711, and 
its reputation before long eclipsed that of the Tatler. 
Even Swift is obliged to say a good word for it and 
for its editor, notwithstanding the unkind and gratuitous 
imputations which he had cast upon him a very short 
time previously. In the Yournal to Stella for March 16, 
1711 he says “Have you seen the Spectator yet, a paper 
that comes out every day? It is written by Mr. Steele, 
who seems to have gathered a new fund of wit; it is of 
the same nature as his 7aé/er, and they have all of them 
had something pretty. I believe Addison and he club.” 
Addison, in the tenth number, computes, from the daily 
circulation of three thousand, allowing twenty readers 
to each copy, that the paper had then about three score 
thousand readers. After the imposition of a stamp on 
newspapers, the price of the Spectator was raised from a 
penny to two-pence; the circulation consequently sank 
to a little less than half. The average circulation has been 
variously estimated, from 1680 copies daily, according 
to Dr. Johnson, to 14000 copies daily, according to a 
letter of Dr. Fleetwood to the Bishop of Salisbury. The 
five hundred and fifty fifth number of the Spectator ap- 
peared on the 6th of December, 1712; it is the last paper 
of the 7th volume, which really closed the original work. 
An 8th volume was afterwards brought out by Addison, 
but in this undertaking Steele took. no part. Mr. Mont- 
gomery says that of the 635 papers in the eight volumes, 
274 are attributed to Addison, and from 236 to 240 to 
Steele. The Guardian, following the Spectator as the Spec- 
‘ator had followed the Jav/er, was issued daily from the 
12th of March 1713 to the Ist of the following October. 
In conducting this paper Steele was well supported by 
Addison. Though not unworthy of the genius of its 
authors, the Guardian has not enjoyed the fame of the 
Tatler and Spectator. When Steele brought the Guardian 
to a close in the Autumn of 1713, his career as a period- 
ical essayist may be said to have concluded. He had 
gradually been drawn deep into the excitement of politics, 
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and at last he threw himself headlong into the violent 
struggles of party war. Steele’s political career, like every 
portion of his life, has frequently been very unfairly 
represented. I believe that it is highly unjust to ascribe 
his devotion to politics in the latter years of his life to 
any but the most honourable motives. Here, as in almost 
every act in this strange, interesting life, we may detect 
rashness and imprudent zeal, but nowhere can we find 
any traces of the viler faults of meanness or dishonesty. 
Like most intelligent men, living in the world, with sym- 
pathies extending beyond the narrow limits of their own 
personal interests, Steele was ever much of a politician. 
And after circumstances had once drawn him into an 
active participation in party struggles, politics very soon 
began to engross all his energies and all his zeal. 

Steele’s political history is an excellent commentary 
on his writings; it is a history of zealous and honest 
indiscretions. But, though neither uninteresting nor in- 
significant, it can be alluded to here only very briefly. 
He fought and suffered for his party, when its prospects 
seemed hopeless, sacrificing his appointments, offending 
many of his friends, and imperilling even his literary 
fame. His enemies, moreover, were strong enough to 
punish his opposition by expelling him, most tyrannically, 
from the House of Commons, to which he had been 
returned as Member for Stockbridge. However, on the 
accession of George I., the Whigs came again into power; 
but, though Steele had borne the persecution of a martyr, 
he was not to obtain a martyr’s reward. His prospects 
did indeed brighten for a season; he obtained, with a 
knighthood and other favours, the patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre, which brought him in an income of about 
#1000 a year. But Steele’s partisanship was of a rare 
kind ; for, ardent Whig as he boasted to be, he was, 
still more, a conscientious man. It was not long before 
he sinned against his party allegiance, in the first instance 
by raising his voice for the unfortunate Peers who had 
been condemned after the rebellion of 1715. Soon after- 
wards he incurred the suspicion of rank Jacobitism by 
saying a word in the House of Commons for the Catholics, 
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and his estrangement from his party was consummated 
by his opposition to the pernicious “Peerage Bill” of 
1719. His hostility to this measure cost him his patent 
of Drury Lane, and, a much heavier penalty, the friend- 
ship of his dearest and earliest friend Addison. Very 
soon afterwards Addison died. At a somewhat later 
period, when Walpole returned to the leadership of the 
Cabinet, in 1721, the patent of the theatre was restored. 
But this slight compensation came too late to raise Steele 
from the gulf of enbarrassment, into which he had been 
plunging deeper and deeper during his political career. It 
was indeed an unfortunate, but no mean impulse, which 
drew him from his peaceful literary enterprises, in which 
he had gained the admiration and esteem of all, into 
the narrower arena of party bigotry. 

Of the many griefs, which crowded upon Steele in the 
latter days of his life, none can have afflicted him so keenly 
as the death of his wife in December 1718. His affection 
for her was the very life of his ambition and his hopes. 
It is strange to see how far this man, fitted by reputation, 
ability, and inclination, to shine in the gay company of the 
wits and the men of pleasure, was enthralled by the force 
of the most tender domestic affection. “All my public 
spirit and gallantry,” he says to his wife, “is turned into 
the care of a wayward beauty called a wife, and a parcel 
of brats called children.” I have already shown how 
minute a picture of Steele’s private life is contained in 
his letters to his wife ; and some examples have been given 
of this correspondence up to the time when the Zaéler 
was published. It was continued without interruption 
until Mrs. Steele’s death; a few letters to his children of 
a later date form a touching memorial of the last years 
of his life. There is one uniform theme, which con- 
stantly recurs rather mournfully and with many varia- 
tions throughout this correspondence; “Let us keep up 
our hearts, for affairs will be arranged very soon.” But 
affairs never were arranged ; and if one letter, full of pro- 
mises and good resolutions, Jeads us to expect that all will 
soon be well, another quickly follows which prepares us 
for the disappointment of our expectations. “Get I 
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always could,” Steele says one day, “now I must get and 
keep”; but in this he miscalculated his powers, for he never 
succeeded in keeping. We must remember that Steele’s 
embarrassments were not caused by his idleness, nor by 
his profligacy; for he never wearied in his work, and 
his life was better than that of the companions by whom 
he was surrounded. The cause of his difficulties was his 
want of frugality ; economy had grown repugnant to his 
nature. Some of the letters, which express his good 
resolutions and his contrition for past failings, are touching 
in their simplicity and earnestness ; especially when their 
merits are elevated, as in the following, by an admirable 


spirit of piety :— 


Easter Sunday, March 28, 1714.—I am going this morning toa 
very solemn work, and invoke Almighty God to bless you and 
your little ones, beseeching Him to spare a little life to acquit my- 
self to you and them, whom of all the world I have hitherto least 
endeavoured to serve. But you, and Betty, and Dick, and 
Eugene, and Molly, shall be henceforth my principal cares next 
to keeping a good conscience. ; 


We know very few details of the last seven or eight 
years of Steele’s life. His latest literary work of any 
importance, the comedy of the Conscious Lovers, was pro- 


- duced with most triumphant success in the year 1722. 


This is the last gleam of sunshine; it was quickly suc- 
ceeded by dark clouds of sickness and misfortune, which 
were relieved only at the end by his peaceful retirement 
to Wales. The death of his only surviving son, Eugene, 
in 1722, a protracted litigation with the managers of the 
theatre, which terminated adversely, and above all his 
increasing physical infirmities, must have broken even the 
elastic, hopeful spirit of Sir Richard Steele. He succeeded 
in satisfying the claims of all his creditors ; and in 1725, 
altogether free from those “fears of a hundred jails,” 
with which Swift taunted him, he retired to South Wales. 
He died, paralysed in body and weakened in mind, on 
the 1st of September 1729, at Caermarthen. 

Steele's literary fame depends entirely upon his comedies, 
the Funeral, Tender Husband, and Conscious Lovers, and 
upon his essays in the 7atler, Spectaior, and Guardian. The 
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Tatlers and Spectators have ever been general favourites, 
and the pleasant sketches, full of life and reality, which 
they contain, have made Steele’s name familiar to thousands 
of readers, who have never even heard of the /uueral or the 
Conscious Lovers. But if Steele may be classed in the very 
highest rank of English essayists, as a dramatist he holds 
no insignificant position. Of his dramatic powers I have 
already had occasion to speak in noticing his two earlier 
comedies; the Conscious Lovers was by no means unworthy 
of his previous efforts, its production was, indeed, a greater 
success than that of either the Fzxeral or the Tender 
Husband. To Steele’s connection with the stage we owe 
several pleasant essays in dramatic criticism; his notices of 
the leading actors of the day are amongst the best papers 
in the Spectator and the Zatler. What could be more 
becoming, more simple, or more touching, than the paper 
on the death of Eastcourt?* Steele’s essays may be 
arranged according to their subjects into three classes, 
essays in criticism, on morals, and on manners or social 
subjects. 

There can be no doubt that Steele possessed a fine 
natural appreciation of the beautiful, and he constantly 
displayed in his writings a genuine knowledge and love 
of nature; but his critical faculty was incompletely 
developed. His tastes were formed in the midst of a 
society, whose intellectual and literary tone was almost 
as low as it could be; “when,” according to Johnson, 
“men not professing learning were not ashamed of igno- 
rance ; and, in the female world, any acquaintance with 
books was distinguished only to be censured.” It seems 
to be generally true that criticism does not so much form 
a public opinion in literary matters, as grow and develop 
itself out of such public opinion. And it is probable that 
the general elevation of public taste, undoubtedly effected 
by the 7atler and Spectator, was not altogether or chiefly 
due to the lessons and remarks which are contained in 
the critical essays of Addison and Steele; the change 
was effected rather by the natural grace, the truth, the 


* Spectator, No. 468. 
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earnestness and the power of their writings, which charmed 
their readers, and, whilst charming them, cultivated both 
their feelings and their judgment. Steele’s critical essays, 
however, are worthy of notice, since, by their wide 
circulation, they did good service in recalling the public 
attention to the grandest names in our literature, Shake- 
speare and Milton. 

It was the chief object of the 7atler (and the Spectator 
was but a continuation of the Za¢/er,) to reform the rules 
which governed the intercourse of men one with another ; 
to wage war against the impertinent affectations, which 
too often put plain virtue out of countenance, and to hold 
up to general execration the social vices, such as duelling, 
gambling, and profligacy, which disgraced the society of 
the day. “I must confess,” Steele says in his last Tadler, 
“it has been a most exquisite pleasure to me to frame 
characters of domestic life, and to put those parts of 
it which are least observed into an agreeable view.” The 
most popular pages of Steele’s essays have been, and 
ever will be, those in which he has framed, with so much 
pleasure as he says, these pictures of domestic life. Their 
beauty cannot be appreciated from such extracts as could 
be inserted here. I shall but refer the reader, for an 
example, to the domestic sketch or story which is con- 
tained in numbers 95 and 114 of the 7Zaé/er, and I may 
refer also to a passage, quoted in the article of last month, 
in which Steele describes the death of his father. It should 
always be remembered, in reading the Tatler or Spectator, 
that many of the papers were struck off in the greatest 
hurry and at the last moment. Mr. Richard Nutt, who 
was one of the first printers of the Zadt/er, used to tell 
how the press was stopped more than once for want of 
copy ; how Steele, on such occasions, wrote papers hastily 
in the printing office, and how one paper was written by 
him at midnight and in bed, whilst Mr. Nutt was waiting 
to carry it to the press. It is not surprising that papers, 
written under such circumstances, should contain occasional 
solecisms against the laws of grammar. 

In the space at my disposal it will be impossible to 
discuss the ethics of the Zat/er and Spectator. There is 
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however, a difficulty, which will always arise in the con- 
sideration of Steele’s moral essays, which it will be well to 
dispose of, as far as possible, before concluding this paper. 
We cannot turn over half a dozen pages of the Zas/er or 
Spectator, without finding something in the nature of a 
sermon ; and a question very naturally suggests itself, as 
to how far such constant preaching by a man like Steele 
can have been genuine and sincere. Steele's faults or 
vices lie very much on the surface; his biographers have 
not concealed them, for Steele himself was ever ready to 
humiliate himself by their confession. He was fully and 
keenly conscious of his own weaknesses and failings, and 
felt the difficulty of attempting to censure or correct faults 
of a similar kind in others. This difficulty seems to have 
been the reason which induced him to edit the Tatler 
under a fictitious name; “I considered” he says “that 
severity of manners was absolutely necessary to him who 
would censure others, and for that reason, and that only, 
chose to talk ina mask. I shall not carry my humility so far 
as to call myself a vicious man, but at the same time must 
confess, my life is at best but pardonable.” It is certainly 
true that Steele was not a vicious man; but he too often 
overstepped the bounds of moderation in his conviviality, 
at certain periods of his life he was, without doubt, guilty 
of much irregularity, in fine he had faults which were in- 
excusable, and he could lay no claim to any special sanctity. 
But surely his character was never such as to preclude him 
from attempting, as far as in him lay, to correct the evils, 
which he felt in himself and saw in others, by representing 
virtue and vice in their true colours. Throughout his 
whole life he endeavoured, with all the power which he 
could command, to preach a wholesome gospel of honesty 
and truth. And if his attacks upon the follies, the shams, 
and the vices, of his time be compared with certain utter- 
ances, much grander and more mysterious, but of a pur- 
port very similar, which we have heard in our own days, I 
think that in certain respects the teaching of the modern 
prophets must yield, in our admiration and reverence, to 
that of the Zatler and Spectator. If the censors of these 
latter days are more profound, and pierce into the deeper 
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mysteries of things, Steele did not forget, as they seem too 
apt to do, that religion is the necessary foundation of the 
moral system. His religion was, indeed, of the driest and 
most lifeless kind ; but, according to his lights, he repre- 
sented the great truths of Christianity as the only guiding 
principles of a virtuous life. Nowhere; does he speak with 
more spirit, or with more argumentative force, than in his 
attack upon the Freethinkers, in number 135 of the Zadler. 
And in conclusion, we may be satisfied that Steele in the 
calm evening of his life at Langunnor, in looking back 
upon the past, could justly console and congratulate him- 
self in the accomplishment of that, which, in an early 
Tatler, he had confessed to be the purpose of his life. 
“ As for my labours,” he had said, “if they can but wear 
one impertinence out of human life, destroy a single vice, 
or give a morning’s cheerfulness to an honest mind; in 
short, if the world can be but one virtue the better, or in 
any degree less vicious, or receive from them the smallest 
addition to their innocent diversions ; I shall not think my 
pains, or indeed my life, to have been spent in vain.” * 


* Tatler, No. 89. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


MapaME SEVERIN had appeared very much out of spirits since 
the conversation she had had with her husband in the evening 
of the day of the Marquis’ funeral. Anne had vainly tried to 
find out the cause of this depression. Her mother’s way of 
answering, and the expression of her countenance, implied that 
there was something on her mind which she did not like to 
speak of. The perfect confidence which existed between Madame 
Séverin and her daughter generally made it easy for each to read 
the other’s thoughts; but in this instance they did not seem 
able to understand each other. Anne was beginning to fret 
over this little cloud, without venturing to ask a direct question 
on the subject, when the announcement of Evelyn Devereux’s 
approaching arrival drove away for a time all other pre- 
occupations. She was quite taken up during some days by the 
preparations which this visit necessitated. 

Guy came every day to the chalet, either in the morning or 
in the evening. Franz had returned to the Pré Saint Clair, but 
the two young men were to go together to Paris. On the eve 
of the day fixed for their departure, Franz’s aunt, Madame 
Lamigny, called in the afternoon at the chalet. 

She was a fat, comfortable-looking woman, whose smiling 
and still handsome face so overflowed with good nature, that 
on first acquaintance it gave her countenance a pleasant expres- 
sion. But after a time this excess of sympathy became tiresome, 
and its perpetual manifestations produced in the end a directly 
contrary effect on most people. Guy declared that they possessed 
the properties of Medusa’s head, and were enough to harden the 
tenderest hearts. 

She came, on this occasion, into the room with a great burst - 
of sensibility, and after clasping Madame Séverin in her arms, 
proceeded to embrace her “ liebe Annchen,” for whom she pro- 
fessed a particular admiration. : 

Anne had certainly felt very much the melancholy event at 
the chateau ; but no sooner did Madame Lamigny strain her to 
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mysteries of things, Steele did not forget, as they seem too 
apt to do, that religion is the necessary foundation of the 
moral system. His religion was, indeed, of the driest and 
most lifeless.kind ; but, according to his lights, he repre- 
sented the great truths of Christianity as the only guiding 
principles of a virtuous life. Nowhere does he speak with 
more spirit, or with more argumentative force, than in his 
attack upon the Freethinkers, in number 135 of the Taéler. 
And in conclusion, we may be satisfied that Steele in the 
calm evening of his life at Langunnor, in looking back 
upon the past, could justly console and congratulate him- 
self in the accomplishment of that, which, in an early 
Tatler, he had confessed to be the purpose of his life. _ 
“As for my labours,” he had said, “ if they can but wear 
one impertinence out of human life, destroy a single vice, 
or give a morning’s cheerfulness to an honest mind; in 
short, if the world can be but one virtue the better, or in 
any degree less vicious, or receive from them the smallest 
addition to their innocent diversions ; I shall not think my 
pains, or indeed my life, to have been spent in vain.” * 


* Tatler, No. 89. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


MADAME SEVERIN had appeared very much out of spirits since 
the conversation she had had with her husband in the evening 
of the day of the Marquis’ funeral. Anne had vainly tried to 
find out the cause of this depression. Her mother’s way of 
answering, and the expression of her countenance, implied that 
there was something on her mind which she did not like to 
speak of. The perfect confidence which existed between Madame 
Séverin and her daughter generally made it easy for each to read 
the other’s thoughts; but in this instance they did not seem 
able to understand each other. Anne was beginning to fret 
over this little cloud, without venturing to ask a direct question 
on the subject, when the announcement of Evelyn Devereux’s 
approaching arrival drove away for a time all other pre- 
occupations. She was quite taken up during some days by the 
preparations which this visit necessitated. 

Guy came every day to the chalet, either in the morning or 
in the evening. Franz had returned to the Pré Saint Clair, but 
the two young men were to go together to Paris. On the eve 
of the day fixed for their departure, Franz’s aunt, Madame 
Lamigny, called in the afternoon at the chalet. 

She was a fat, comfortable-looking woman, whose smiling 
and still handsome face so overflowed with good nature, that 
on first acquaintance it gave her countenance a pleasant expres- 
sion. But after a time this excess of sympathy became tiresome, 
and its perpetual manifestations produced in the end a directly 
contrary effect on most people. Guy declared that they possessed 
the properties of Medusa’s head, and were enough to harden the 
tenderest hearts. 

She came, on this occasion, into the room with a great burst - 
of sensibility, and after clasping Madame Séverin in her arms, 
proceeded to embrace her “liebe Annchen,” for whom she pro- 
fessed a particular admiration. . 

Anne had certainly felt very much the melancholy event at 
the chateau ; but no sooner did Madame Lamigny strain her to 
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her bosom than she began to grow barbarously indifferent to 
the Marquis’ death; and when she asked in a commiserating 
voice, “ And how is the poor dear young Count—that is to say, 
the poor dear young Marquis?” she answered in a cold, hard 
manner, that he was quite well. 

Madame Séverin, however, went into greater details, and 
spoke of the press of business which had occupied Guy for the 
last two months, and added that he was going to leave Villiers 
on the following day. The conversation which ensued was made 
up of question and answer, Madame Séverin and Anne replying 
alternately to Madame Lamigny’s innumerable inquiries—for an 
excessive curiosity was one of the weaknesses of the good lady 
of the Pré Saint Clair. At last she moved her chair close to 
Madame Séverin’s, and in a confidential manner said, “ And 
the marriage ? When may we speak of it?” 

“What marriage ?” asked at the same time the mother and 
the daughter. 

“ Why, the young Marquis’, of course. I know it is all settled ; 
but when is it to be announced ?” 

Madame Séverin glanced at her daughter, and saw that Anne 
was smiling. She then gaily said that she did not know at all 
what Madame Lamigny meant. 

“ Oh, very well, very well,” Madame Lamigny cogil. “* Of 
course, you are in the secret, and are not at liberty to speak.” 

“* But I assure you ” Madame Séverin began. 

“ Oh come, my dear friend, be as silent as you like about it; 
but do not deny what I know to be the case.” 

“ You know it to be the case ?” 

“ Yes, of course I do. The dear young Count—the dear 
young Marquis I mean—tells my nephew everything, and it is 
from Franz that I have heard the news.” 

Madame Séverin looked surprised, but Anne could not help 
laughing. 

“ You do not mean,” she exclaimed, “that M. Franz would 
have repeated to you, or anybody else, what Guy had told him in 
confidence ? Oh, Madame Lamigny !” 

Madame Lamigny was taken aback, for nothing was further 
from her intentions than to injure her nephew in the eyes of 
Anne and her mother, whose good opinion she was, on the 
contrary, particularly anxious to secure. 

** Oh dear, no, my dear; Franz has not revealed to me his 
friend’s secret. God forbid. I never meant to imply that ; but— 
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The good lady was puzzled. She would have liked to recal 
her words, but Ann was laughing so incredulously, and smiling 
in such a provoking manner, that she could not refrain from 
saying, “ No, Franz has not told me any secret ; but when I was 
talking to him yesterday, and enumerating the names of all the 
young ladies of great family and wealth whom I know by hearsay 
—because my poor Lamigny was always talking of the great 
people whom he would have visited if he had lived in Paris, 
and so I knew their names by heart—Franz laughed ; and when 
I had gone through the list he said, ‘ My dear aunt, I beg leave 
to observe that, though I am not at liberty to mention whether 
the name of the future Marchioness of Villiers is included in 
that list, thus much I may tell you—Guy’s choice is already 
made ; and before a year has elapsed we shall see him established 
at Villiers with his wife.’ ” 

After delivering this speech Madame Lamigny stopped, and 
felt gratified at thinking that she had at last made some im- 
pression on her h arers; and she was pleased also to find that 
her nephew was further in the confidence of the young Marquis 
than the Séverins themselves, judging by their surprise. This 
twofold triumph satisfied her, and after a little more conversation 
on indifferent subjects—for she plainly saw that there were no 
hopes of learning anything beyond what she already knew with 
regard to the marriage, she took leave of Madame Séverin and 
Anne in the most affectionate manner, and went back to the Pré 
Saint Clair in high good humour, and well satisfied with her 
morning’s work. 

As soon as she had left the house, Anne exclaimed, “ Do you 
believe a word of it, mamma ?” 

Madame Séverin did not answer immediately. Anne looked 
at her, and was shocked to see how unhappy she seemed. 

“ Mamma!” she said, in a different voice. 

“ Anne, darling, I must speak to you,” Madame Séverin began, 
and then paused before she went on. “For some time past I 
have had something on my mind which I felt I ought to say 
to you, but I was always putting it off in hopes that circumstances 
would perhaps make it unnecessary ; but now I see I must make 
up my mind to it.” 

She sat down in an armchair, on the cushion of which Anne 
was leaning, and, putting her arm round her daughter's waist, 
she said, “ Well, my dear love, I think what Madame Lamigny 
has just told us is true.” 

Anne looked surprised. 
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I know what you would say,” her mother continued. “ You 
cannot understand that Guy, who tells us everything, should not 
have told us that.” 

Anne made no reply, but nodded in assent. 

“‘ T have reason to think that he has not yet told us—not told 
you, my love—because he feels secure as to you answer. What 
I mean is, that Guy intends to propose to you.” 

Anne flushed violently, started up, and, after a moment of silent 
surprise, said in a faltering voice, ‘“‘ Guy propose to me, mamma ?” 
Her heart was beating so violently that she could hardly draw her 
breath. 

** Yes,” Madame Séverin replied, with a sad countenance. 
“Yes, and I believe he loves you better than any one ; and you 
too, dear child, love him, I know, as much as if he were your 
brother.” 

“Oh, indeed I do,” Anne answered with great simplicity. 
“You know I love him quite as much as if he were my brother.” 

“T am aware of it, dearest; and, moreover, I believe you 
would have found it easy to love him as a wife should love her 


husband. 


Anne blushed and said, “ I do not know about that. I never 
thought of it till now. I am only sure of one thing, and that 
is, that I love Guy with all my heart, and that I do not see 
how it would be possible to love any one more than I love 
him.” 

These words were uttered with an earnestness of manner which 
gave them a sort of solemnity, and Madame Séverin’s heart sank 
within her. She thought of the youth, whom she was almost 
as fond of as if she had been his mother; her eyes involun- 
tarily turned to the lovely picture of her departed friend, and 
she felt for a moment inclined to hesitate. It almost seemed 
as if she were about to betray the charge she had received 
from Guy’s dying mother, who had so earnestly commended her 
son’s happiness to her care; but Pierre’s words came back to 
her mind and confirmed her purpose. For twenty years she 
had been in the habit of submitting her judgment to his, and 
had never had cause to repent of it. She had always found 
him wise, good, and prudent. How could she then act against 
his will on a point which concerned him so nearly, and on 
which he had so entirely the right to decide? 

She threw her arms around Anne, and said in a low voice, 
“And yet, my dearest child, if Guy were to propose to you, 
you must refuse him.” 
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These words were the beginning of a long conversation between 
the mother and daughter, which lasted till near dinner time. 

At six o’clock Guy arrived at the chalet with Franz. After 
dinner he asked Anne to look for a book in the next room, where 
he hastened to join her. It had been a sort of school-room, where 
in former days they used often to learn their lessons together. 
Madame Séverin’s anxious eyes watched their disappearance. 

In about half an hour, Guy, silent and gloomy, came back 
without Anne to the drawing-room. He kissed Madame Severin, 
but went away without taking leave of Pierre, who was to see him 
again before his departure, and returned to the castle with Franz, 
who did not ask him any questions. The night was spent in 
packing up; he did not give himself a moment’s rest. At five 
o’clock in the morning, he jumped into his carriage with his friend, 
and they had been driving for nearly an hour on the Paris road 
before he uttered a word. At last he said, ‘“ You were completely 
mistaken, my dear Franz. She does not care for me at all—not, 
at least, in the way I thought. She says nothing would induce 
her to become my wife.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The day after Guy’s departure, Anne and her mother went to 
Mass together as usual, but on coming out of church they parted 
company. Madame Séverin walked back alone to the chalet, 
and Anne through the side door towards the little garden of the 
Presbytery. 

The weather was frosty, the sky bright and clear. Anne 
wrapped herself closer in the folds of her grey cloak, and paced 
up and down an alley at the end of the Curé’s garden. It was 
overarched with old trees, the twisted branches of which formed 
in summer a roof of foliage impervious to the sun. It was there 
the Abbé Gabriel was wont to compose his weekly discourses 
to his parishioners, and he had on that account given it the name 
of the Sunday Walk. At one end stood a pretty statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, and at the other a stone bench. 

For a few minutes Anne remained alone, but the Curé soon 
joined her, and for about twenty minutes they walked up and 
down slowly enough to allow them to converse. Anne spoke 
first, and at some length. The Curé listened with his head bent 
down, his hands behind his back, only now and then interrupting 
her with a brief question; but when she left off speaking, and 
seemed to expect him to answer, he appeared to hesitate, and 
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kept silence for a little while. They were coming back towards 
the bench. The Curé sat down, and remained still some time 
buried in thought. It was not often that he found so much 
difficulty in giving an answer to those who came to him for 
advice. He seemed thoroughly at a loss, and his eyes were 
steadily fixed on the little book he had in his hand, as if he 
was seeking light from the words “ Biblia Sacra,” inscribed on 
the back of it. 

Anne meanwhile, with her arms crossed on her chest and her 
head bent down, was waiting, not impatiently, but anxiously, 
for his answer. 

What was the difficult question she had submitted to the guide 
of her conscience, and which seemed to puzzle the aged Priest, 
so used to deal with all sorts of troubled and afflicted souls? We 
shall know it by his reply, which he gave at last in a positive 
and deliberate manner, pausing between each sentence as if he 
were weighing every word. “Yes, my child,” he said, “ not- 
withstanding what occurred last night, you may go on considering 
Guy, as you have always done, as a brother and a friend. You 
may receive his letters, and you may answer them.” 

The Curé stopped a moment, and then added, “ Of course you 
understand that there must be no reference to the subject which 
your father prohibits. I know, Anne, you can be trusted on that 
point.” 

“ T gave that promise to my father,” Anne answered. 

“ My dear child,” the Curé continued, “I should not have 
said, perhaps, to any other girl I know what I have just said 
to you; but, though so young, you have acted towards Guy the 
part of a friend older and wiser than himself, and I cannot, at 
present at least, advise you to give up the task.” 

Anne’s countenance brightened. The Curé’s words were a 
great relief. She tried to kiss his hand, but he laid it on her 
head, and said in a voice which faltered a little, “God bless 
you, my poor child. Go in peace, and endeavour to correspond 
more and more with the graces God has given you, and especially 
with that great gift, forgetfulness of self. Selfish people are the 
only real sufferers here below.” 

The Abbé Gabriel accompanied Anne to the door which 
opened from the garden to the high-road, and then walked 
sorrowfully back to his house. She, on the other hand, went 
briskly on her way home. She had been afraid of losing Guy 
entirely. She ‘feared everything would be changed between 
them by what had passed. But now she was reassured ; they 
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might still be friends; she could still love him as a brother. 
What did she want more? What else had she ever dreamed of ? 
She arrived at the chalet refreshed by the sweet morning air, 
her colour heightened by exercise, and her face beaming with 
the joy which her conversation with the Curé had given her. 
Her parents were in the dining-room, anxiously expecting her 
return. Madame Séverin knew where she had been. She had 
herself suggested that she should seek consolation from the 
friend and the adviser who had guided her from her childhood, 
but she did not expect that even he would be able to speak 
much comfort to Anne. Her mother’s heart was bleeding ; 
happiness had been offered to her child’s acceptance, and she 
had been forced to reject it. M. Séverin, who had been com- 
pelled to admit that it was a real sacrifice he had required at 
his daughter’s ands, felt ill at ease, and almost dreaded to see 
her come in. When the door opened, and Anne appeared look- 
ing radiant and with her own sweet smile on her face, his surprise 
was only equal to his pleasure, and, completely reassured, he 
dismissed all the misgivings which had begun to disturb him. 
As to Madame Séverin, she clasped her daughter in her arms, 
with a heart lightened but not altogether relieved from anxiety. 
She was less confident than her two companions that there were 
no clouds hanging over the future. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


For some time everything went on as usual at the chalet, 
apparently at least, and no new event occurred till one evening, 
when, as it was getting dark, the sound of a travelling-carriage 
on the high-road gave notice of the arrival of the young stranger 
whose visit had been so long looked forward to. Anne was at 
that moment in the room which had been got ready for the 
English guest, and had just been putting on the dressing-table 
a bunch of early violets. After a last look to see that nothing 
was wanting which could make it cheerful and comfortable, she 
ran down stairs ; but a sudden fit of shyness, as she reached the 
hall, made her remain where she was instead of rushing to meet 
Miss Devereux. 

Sylvain was opening the front door, and M. and Madame 
Séverin coming out of the drawing-room and hastening to the 
entrance steps to meet the young traveller. 

An instant afterwards, Anne saw her father leading in a tall 
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and graceful girl, whose face was partly concealed by the long 
crape veil which she wore over her black bonnet, and out of 
the folds of which escaped thick locks of brown hair. Behind 
her followed an individual whom Sylvain would never have 
guessed to be the lady’s maid. He showed her into the drawing- 
room, and it was only when he found that, after leaving her 
mistress’s bag near the door, she withdrew, it flashed upon him 
that he had to do the honours of the offices to this smart lady, 
and to introduce her to the still more astonished Jeanneton. 

In the meantime Anne had been called by her parents, and 
came forward immediately to greet Miss Devereux. The room 
was almost dark, and they could scarcely see each other’s faces ; 
but after a few words of conversation with the new comer, 
Madame Séverin asked her if she would not like to go to her 
room, and told Anne to take her to it. As they were leaving 
the drawing-room, Madame Séverin took Evelyn’s hand between 
hers and said, “It is a very old friend of your father’s who 
receives you under her roof, my dear child—almost a mother; 
and I wish with all my heart that you may feel at home here.” 

The earnestness of Madame Séverin’s manner, and the kind 
way in which she said the words “at home,” seemed to touch 
the young girl. She did not answer, however, except by bowing 
her head, and she and Anne went up stairs together. 

Anne led the way into the pretty bedroom, made cheerful 
by a bright fire and the lighted candles on the dressing-table. 
Then for the first time she saw distinctly the face and figure 
of the visitor. “How lovely! how beautiful she is!” were her 
inward exclamations, and hardly could she restrain the expression 
of her admiration. 

Evelyn Devereux did not seem in any particular hurry to look 
at Anne. She had thrown herself on a couch by the fireside, 
as if overcome by fatigue, bodily or mental. Anne gazed on 
her perfect profile, her dazzling complexion, her lovely form, 
her beautiful auburn hair, her eyelashes darker than her hair, 
and shading with their thick fringes her large blue eyes, and 
thought that such a lovely vision had never before met her 
sight, or even crossed her imagination. Her astonishment 
equalled her admiration, and she remained so long silent that 
at last Evelyn was roused from her abstraction by the very 
silence of her companion. She raised her eyes, and saw that 
Anne was looking at her in a manner which would have plainly 
showed what she was thinking of, even if Evelyn had been less 
used to see that unmistakable impression produced by her 
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beauty; but it did strike her that she had never known so 
kindly or so charming a manifestation of that feeling in any 
face she had ever yet beheld, and she could not help blushing 
and smiling. 

Anne longed then to kiss her, and was just going to do so, 
but the English girl got up from the couch without turning 
towards her. Anne said nothing. Her mother had warned her 
of the coldness and reserve of English manners, and she began 
to arrange some of Evelyn’s things, and to make her as com- 
fortable as she could without any attempt at conversation. She 
thought this would be the best way of setting her at her ease. 

And, indeed, Evelyn’s stiffness proceeded rather from shyness 
than from coldness, and arose from the habit of constantly 
living with persons afflicted with that singular malady so common 
amongst English people, and which we own seems to us oftener 
to arise from pride, fearful of committing itself, than from humility, 
to which at first it seems akin. The best thing for timid people 
of this kind is to be with those who have none of that sort 
of diffidence. Anne was perfectly free from it. She thought 
very little of herself, and still less of what others thought of 
her. All she did and said was marked by the ease and freedom 
which arises from forgetfulness of self. It was quite difficult 
not to feel comfortable with Anne. Evelyn’s embarrassment 
diminished as she watched her kind face and unaffected manner. 
She had begun by answering Yes or No to her remarks, but at last 
she volunteered to say herself, “ How good your mother seems !” 

Anne turned towards her with a bright smile. ‘‘Oh yes, she 
is so good ; and it is good of you to have felt it at once.” 

“No,” Evelyn answered, “there was no goodness in that; 
but it was so nice of her to say exactly what she did. It was 
unlike what I expected.” 

“ In what way ?” Anne asked, for she did not remember what 
her mother had said to their young guest. 

“J did not expect her to be what she is, or to speak as she 
did.” And then Evelyn stopped short, a little distressed at 
what she had said, and looked at Anne as if to apologise. 
And again she saw that sweet expression which had charmed her 
so much before, and gratified her love of admiration; but now 
there was so great a look of sympathy in Anne’s countenance, 
that by a wonderful departure from her usual habits she bent 
towards her and met the embrace which Anne was longing, 
but hesitating, to give. The ice was broken, and both the girls 
felt that their first interview had ended in a very pleasant manner. 

VOL. IX. RR 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Up to that time Anne had lived a good deal alone, at least 
as regarded companions of her own age. The three or four 
young persons in the neighbourhood who now and then called 
with their parents at the chalet, had received an education so 
very different from her own that they had no common subjects 
of interest, and their visits had been for her rather a burthen 
than a resource. She was therefore particularly disposed to 
accept with eagerness an intimacy such as seemed likely to 
arise between her and Evelyn Devereux, whose manners were 
irresistibly attractive when her first reserve wore off, and whose 
wonderful beauty also fascinated her. It is unjust to pretend 
that envy is the feeling which women generally entertain towards 
a very lovely person of their own sex. Admiration and sympathy 
are just as often called forth. Anne at any rate was perfectly 
free from the former sentiment, and she was so captivated by 
Evelyn’s attractive qualities that she answered very enthusias- 
tically the Abbé Gabriel’s questions about Miss Devereux. Her 
old friend did not feel sorry that she should have at that moment 
so opportune a distraction from painful thoughts. 

A few days after her new companion’s arrival, Anne was dress- 
ing as fast as she could, for it was Sunday, and getting late. She 
did not notice at first the unwonted disturbance in the counte- 
hance of Jeanneton, who acted as her lady’s maid. She must 
have perceived it had she looked at her, for it was only on rare 
and important occasions that the serenity of her handmaid’s 
blue eyes and pink-and-white face was disturbed by any unusual 
expression. But Anne, engrossed by her own thoughts and 
hurrying to get ready, took no heed of the phenomenon till, as 
she was holding out her hand for her gloves and her prayer- 
book, she happened to glance at her rustic attendant, and ex- 
claimed, “Good gracious! what is the matter, Jeanneton ?” 

She had no sooner uttered the words than Jeanneton burst 
into tears. At first she did not speak; but at last, in answer 
to her mistress’s repeated questions, she sobbed out the words, 
“Oh, Mademoiselle Anne, did you know it ?” 

“ Know what? What is the matter? What has happened ?” 
Anne asked, surprised and almost frightened. 

“ That those fine ladies won’t set their foot in the church— 
that Madame Miss Morris says that Mass——. Oh, dear me, 
it is too shocking to repeat.” And Jeanneton covered her face 
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with her hands. “ They want to go and hear some other Mass 
than M. le Curé’s. And then Madame Miss says that we ought 
to fast on Sundays. Who ever heard of such a thing? That 
we ought to eat nothing but cold meat, and light no fire in 
the kitchen! Oh, I can’t tell you all she said—such a number 
of dreadful things--I can’t make head or tail of them. But | 
did not know there were people like that. It makes me quite 
sick. I feel so frightened I don’t know what to do with myself. 
I have been all in a tremble and crying my eyes out since last 
night.” 

Anne listened attentively, and sorrowfully too, to this long 
speech, for Jeanneton’s words had forcibly reminded her of what 
she knew indeed, but had not hitherto very deeply thought of. 
The tears came into her eyes, but she restrained them, and 
kindly taking hold of her servant’s hand, she said, ‘ Well now, 
dear Jeanneton, listen and I will tell you how itis. There are, 
indeed, and especially more in foreign countries than our own, 
people who do not belong to our religion, and who do not like it 
just because they do not know it. Miss Morris and her mistress 
have this misfortune. You understand, dear, it is a great mis- 
fortune, but it is not their fault; we must not blame them, and 
we must not do anything to vex them. The best thing we can do 
is to ask God very often, and very much, that the day may come 
when they, and all those who love Him, and everybody in the 
world, may belong to His true Church and have only one faith. 
and then try to be very good, and abliging, and pious, as our 
Catechism teaches; because, you see, if we want them to love 
our religion, we must endeavour to make them love us. You may 
be sure that if they see you doing anything wrong they will think 
it is M. le Curé’s fault.” 

This last idea made Jeanneton Jaugh. “ Well, if that is not a 
queer notion !” she said. 

Anne, seeing that she had brightened up, hastened down stairs 
without going into Evelyn’s room, and, joining her parents in the 
hall, went with them to church. 

She could not help feeling sad during Mass, and after she came 
home, for she had never before known much of any one not of her 
own religion. It was the first time that she had been powerfully 
attracted by a strong sympathy on the one hand, and separated 
on the other from the object of that sympathy by what seemed to 
her an abyss. 

Evelyn Devereux spent the morning in her own room, but 
she agreed to take a walk in the afternoon with Anne, who 
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came to fetch her after Vespers. She found her reading a 
Bible, magnificently bound, and bearing her initials embossed 
in gold and enamel. Evelyn laid it down by the side of a 
still more gorgeous prayer-book, and went to put on her things. 

Whilst she was getting ready, Anne looked at the two books 
with a sorrowful interest. ‘The smallest of the two was bound 
in tortoiseshell and ivory, and had magnificent silver clasps. It 
was lying open on the table, so that she could see the first blank 
page as well as one side of the cover, on which the letters V. L. 
were engraved in blue enamel on a small gold plate. The 
following words were written in English on the blank page, 
“In remembrance of Tuesday, the 15th of February—V. L.” 
Evelyn came up to the table and clasped the book. Anne 
blushed as if she had committed an indiscretion, and was 
almost inclined to apologise for having read those words; but 
as Evelyn did not seem conscious she had done so, she thought 
it better to be silent. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and the two girls walked for 
the first time into the park of Villiers. ‘The trees were beginning 
to sprout, but did not hide, as in summer, the view of the 
house, which, later in the year, was concealed by their thick 
foliage. As soon as Evelyn saw the handsome front of the 
chateau, she exclaimed, ‘ What a magnificent house !” 

“T am so glad you admire it,” Anne replied. “They told 
me the country places in England were so beautiful that you 
would think nothing of Villiers. Of course I think it magni- 
ficent; but then I have never seen any other house of that 
kind.” 

“Tt would be impossible not to be struck with it,” Evelyn 
said, quickening her pace as they entered the avenue. “We 
certainly have beautiful places in England; but this one is quite 
in a different style. I only know one country-house in England 
at all like it. I remember hearing that it was built in imitation 
of the finest French chateaus, and that the gardens were laid out 
by Lendétre. It is Lord de G--—’s place, in Bedfordshire.” 

Anne enjoyed her companion’s admiration, and took pleasure 
in hearing her praise the place she was so fond of. “ This side 
of the castle,” she said, “‘was burnt in 1680, and rebuilt in the 
style of that century, which is quite different from the archi- 
tecture on the other side of the house. This is like the palace 
at Versailles, I am told. But as the entrance-door was a very 


perfect specimen of the thirteenth century, and the old armoury 
in the hall was full of curious carvings, they thought it better to 
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Jet it remain as it was than to pull it down and rebuild it in 
keeping with the new part of the building.” 

“They were quite right,” Evelyn said; “it makes it much 
more picturesque. I have never seen anything like it anywhere. 
You did not tell me half enough of its beauty.” 

“The fact is, that having always lived here, I have not had 
any opportunity of comparing Villiers with other places, and 
so I am always afraid I may overrate it.” 

“ Have you never left Villiers ?” 

‘“‘ Never for more than a few days, and then only to pay visits 
to some of our neighbours, whose places are not, I assure you, at 
all like this.” 

“ Now,” Evelyn said, “let us talk a little. I want to know 
something about the chateau, and those who live in it.” 

* But I suppose you know already all about them ?” 

“No, I really know very little indeed about them, or of the 


circumstances which brought about my coming here — quite 


absurdly little. I do not mind saying so now that I feel at 
my ease with you. But do you know that my aunt did not at all 
like me to pay this visit ?” 

“‘T suspected as much,” Anne said. 

“She was so angry when my father wrote and told her that 
he wished me to be sent here that she spoke very unkindly 
about him, and I told her I would not stay in the room if she 
said such things. For several days I was as cross as possible; 
and just because she did not want me to go to Villiers I made 
up my mind that I would.” 

“ And so it is your own doing that you came here?” 

“Yes, I was determined my aunt should not have her own 
way, and I wanted to punish her for having said such odious 
things about my father. But all the time I knew scarcely any- 
thing about those friends of papa’s whom he wanted me to 
visit. He had sometimes mentioned the Marquis de Villiers’ 
name in his letters, but I was so young when I came away 
that he seemed to forget that I was getting older, and always 
wrote to me very affectionately indeed, but as if I was still a 
child.” 

The two girls had by this time reached the parterre under 
the terrace ; they sat down on one of the stone benches. Evelyn 
went on. ‘“ Then came the news of papa’s death. I cannot tell 
you how miserable it made me—how desolate I felt. I had not 
seen him for nine years, and I did so love him. Ever since I had 
been parted from him I had felt a sort of bitterness at the 
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thought that other children had their fathers with them, and 
that I was growing up at a distance from mine. I felt as if it 
must be somebody’s fault that we were not together. I used to 
ask why he had gone to that hot odious India, and had a sort of 
notion that I was cheated of the happiness of being with him. 
But then I was always looking forward to his coming to England 
—hoping, thinking, wishing for it; I did so want him to come. 
And then, instead of that, to hear that he would never come 
back—that I should never see him again !” 

Evelyn stopped, choked by her sobs, and Anne, with tears 
in her eyes, put her arm round her waist, and kissed her without 
speaking. When she had recovered her voice, Evelyn went on— 

“My first wish and thought was to do as he had wished. 
I wanted to set off at. once; but in the first place I was ill 
for some time, and then it was not only my aunt that tried 
to persuade me not to come here. Others, whose opinions I 
cared for more than for hers, were also against it.” She blushed 
a little, hesitated, and then continued——“ But I could not get 
my father’s letter out of my head. His dearest friends had 
invited me here. ‘Those who wanted to prevent this visit had 
not loved him, nor had he loved them. It was with his friends 
I wanted to be; with those who grieved for his death, and 
would speak to me about him. ‘That was my only feeling, and, 
in spite of all they could say, I set off. And indeed, dear 
Anne ”——(this Evelyn added after a moment of silence)—“ your 
mother’s first words to me, the way in which she said, ‘ your 
father,’ touched me more than anything I had ever heard from 
Lady Cecilia. Oh, I am so fond of your mother! But now 
I want you to tell me when exactly did the Marquis de Villiers 
die?” 

“ Tt was just about the same time that you lost your father.” 

“ And to whom does this beautiful place belong now ?” 

“ To his son.” 

“ Oh, he left a son ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts he young?” 

“ Does he live here?” 

“ Not at this moment.” 

“ But he used to do so in his father’s lifetime ?” 

“Oh, yes, he came here very often,” Anne answered, smiling 
in spite of herself. 

“ How came you not to have mentioned this before ?” 
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“Have not I mentioned him?” Anne said, seeming much 
surprised. She was silent a minute, and then, blushing a little, 
added, “ Well, I suppose I did not mention Guy, but I ought 
to have done, for I am very fond of him, and we have been 
almost brought up together.” _ 

“ How long has he been gone?” Evelyn asked. 

“ He went away a month ago.” 

“ When will he come back ?” 

don’t know.” 

Then Anne looked at her watch, and put an end to this cross- 
examination by exclaiming, “It is half-past five, and we dine 
at six. It is Sunday too, and M. le Curé is always very exact.” 

““M. le Curé!” Evelyn exclaimed, with a look of amazement 
and almost of terror. “What! a Priest—a Catholic Priest— 
dines with you to-day !” 

Anne laughed. ‘Yes, my dear Evelyn, M. le Curé always 
dines with us on Sundays, and often on other days. I ought 
to have broken it to you before. But, however, if you really 
cannot bear to meet our old friend, I have no doubt your dinner 
can be carried up to your own room. But we must make haste 
and get home, for to keep him waiting is one of the few things 
[ would not do even to please you.” i 
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“IT is better for me to fall into the hands of the Lord, 
for His mercies are many, than into the hands of men.” 
So said King David,* when bidden to choose between 
famine, plague, and war, as punishment of his sin. And 
who shall say that he was wrong? Who will deny that 
the most fearful of all the scourges which visit the sins 
of our wretched race is that which it inflicts on itself— worse 
than either pestilence or famine, not only inasmuch as it 
so often includes them both, but also because the horrors 
of the sack and the battle-field have in themselves a 
hardness and a wickedness all their own? In the other 
cases we talk of a destroying Angel—here the destroyer 
is, we suppose, the likest thing that can be pictured to 
a fiend. 

So King David seems to have judged in his day; 
in ours he would assuredly see no reason to alter his 
opinion. In an article, of which we intend to make 
considerable use, the Revue Contemporainet has well re- 
marked that, of the three great scourges already named, 
those two which spring as it were from physical nature, 
independently of man, have by man’s efforts been shorn 
of half their horrors. We no longer hear—at least in 
civilised communities—of famines or plagues sweeping 
away whole peoples; we have, instead, dearths and epi- 
demics of far milder form. But, by a strange anomaly, 
while this is so, war, which depends wholly on man’s 
will—of which he is absolute lord—has, in the midst of 
the same civilisation, only found new terrors: war alone 


* 1 Paralip. xxi. 13. 
+ For July 15th, 1868. The article in question is signed by M. P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 
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has risen on the tide of material progress. Let us see 
how far this assertion is borne out by facts. 

And first, it will hardly be denied that the spell which 
the genius of war is allowed to cast even over times of 
peace is something peculiar to our days. Prometheus- 
like, our vitals are never free from this insatiable vulture’s 
fang. At the present hour, overgrown armies swallow 
up the youth, and overgrown armaments the wealth, of 
almost every European state; inventions of new and 
deadly weapons, each short-lived as it is costly, succeed 
each other with a rapidity quite appalling, and, in 
disastrous and endless emulation, the various nations 
jostle each other for the first place in the scale of mili- 
tary efficiency, each feeling that its own power is as 
nought when that of any other is more. A chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link; it would seem that 
the weakest force possible for each European state is the 
strongest which any one state chooses to keep up. Sir 
Walter Scott* makes one of his moss-trooping heroes 
speak of it as an unusually long spell of peace, when his 
tower “had not been burnt this year and more.” Modern 
Europe has out-done even that state of things, for there 
is not now a day but brings home to thousands some 
portion of war’s bitterness, in the breaking-up of families 
and the attenuation of resources. 

Thus is our very peace made warlike. And for war 
itself. May we look to see it waged in a less brutal 
manner now than it ever was? We much doubt it. 
To be sure, some of the savage acts which make us 
shudder in medizval history—for we wish to speak only 
of Christian wars, and those not religious—are unlikely 
to find place now. We shall never see another Sir 
Andrew Barton sending to his Sovereign, as trophies of 
victory, the heads of his enemies pickled in casks of 
brine; nor is it probable that an English general would 
now, in any circumstances, imitate Henry V.’s act of 
killing the “poys and the luggage,” which so disgusted 
Captain Fluellen. But beyond this we can hardly pro- 
mise ourselves much amelioration. We can hardly think 


* Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv., 6. 
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it likely that the modern soldier will be more forbear- 
ing towards the inhabitants of overrun districts, or more 
merciful to the wretched dwellers in towns taken by storm, 
than was his middle-age prototype. Indeed, we see no 
reason at all for supposing that he may be so. The 
excesses of war spring from the unloosing of evil passions ; 
and he must be a more than ordinarily blind worshipper 
of the age we live in who will maintain that evil passions 
have vanished from the heart of man. The fact of living 
in a more polished society may teach him to conceal his 
passions by a veil, but when that is torn off, as by the 
necessities of war it must needs be, are we to expect to 
find lust or anger burning less hatefully behind than they 
used to burn of old? Few will think so. We have seen 
even in our own enlightened land, and in the case of 
that typical hero of modern progress, the British working- 
man, that the fact of living in the nineteenth century, 
and amid the blaze of its discoveries, does not always 
ensure the absence of cruelty or the presence of respect 
for human life; what then must we look for in a class of 
men still lower, and, by the necessity of war, accustomed 
to blood? But we are not left to bare reason in forming 
a judgment in the matter—history pronounces on it in 
no doubtful terms. Will any one say that the wars of 
this century, or even of this generation, have exhibited 
any great decline from the terrors of medizval warfare ? 
Let us look at an instance or two. 

Here is a description of a combat between the Aus- 
trians and the Gallo-Sardinian allies in the campaign of 
Solferino :— 


The struggle now was hand to hand. Austrians and Allies 
trampled on one another, slaughtering each other over slaugh- 
tered corpses; felling each other, smashing each other’s skulls 
with the butt-ends of muskets, or ripping each other up with 
sabre or bayonet. Quarter was no more thought of—it was a 
simple butchery, a battle of wild beasts, maddened and drunk 
with blood. Even the wounded defended themselves to the last, 
and some, who had no other weapons left, seized and tore with 
their teeth the throats of their opponents.”* 


* Henry Dunant’s So/ferino. Quoted by the Revue Contemporaine, p. 30. 
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The following is, if possible, still more horrible :— 


The Croats murdered all they came across; they finished off 
the Allied wounded, while the Algerian tirailleurs in like manner 
—despite the efforts of their officers—slew the dying Austrians, 
officers and soldiers alike.* 


So much for the field of battle, when the blood is up; 
now to see troops in the excitement of victory. We take 
another incident from the same campaign. A wounded 
Sardinian officer had been laid by his men in a small 
chapel. The Austrians soon after carried the position, 
and this is what followed:—“Then the Croats seized 
some big stones which were lying at the door, and dashed 
out the brains of the poor officer, so as to spatter them 
over their own dress.” And five years before this, Omar 
Pacha had penned a despatch announcing that, after the 
capture of a certain position, 600 Russians there sur- 
rounded had been refused quarter and put to the edge of 
the sword, which despatch of the Pacha’s the Montteur 
quoted approvingly, or at least without blame.t 


* Henry Dunant’s So/ferino. Quoted by the Revue Contemporaine, p. 30. 

+ Revue Contemporaine, p. 31. We cannot help remarking on these, and 
some of the following instances given, that not improbably ‘‘ Lions would 
have fared better had lions drawn the picture.” The Austrians might have 
something to say on the other side. This will strike Englishmen perhaps 
still more forcibly in a matter immediately concerning their noble selves. At 
p- 29 of the Revue Contemporaine, we read—‘‘ In 1793 and 1794, the English . 
Government having violated the law of nations against the French republic, 
the Convention decreed that no more English or Hanoverians should be 
made prisoners—that is to say, that even those who surrendered should be 
put to death. Let us, however, hasten to add, for the honour of the French 
republic, that this decree remained always but a threat, and was never acted 
on.” Now, on this we have two things to remark. In the first place, we 
cannot find /ow the English had ‘‘ violated the law of nations” with regard 
to the French republic ; but we do find that the Convention considered it to - 
be such a violation on the part of the English and their allies to hold French 
fortresses ; and in the very decree here spoken of, the chief accusation brought 
against the English seems to be that they are slaves, and can therefore find 
no place in the free Europe of the future. Secondly, if it redounded to the 
honour of the French republic, that this decree was only made and not carried : 
out ; surely, not less to the honour of England was the Duke of York’s pro- 
clamation that, though the French should disgrace themselves by refusing . 
quarter, the English army would continue to give it (Alison, vol. iv., p. 353). 

t Revue Contemporaine, p. 29. 
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We come now to acts more cold-blooded still :— 


At Marignan (in 1859), a Sardinian sentry placed at the out- 
posts had allowed himself to be surprised by the Austrians, 
and they tore out his eyes, to teach him, as they said, to look 
sharper next time; and one of the bersaglieri having stayed 
amongst the Austrians, they cut off his fingers, and then released 
him, bidding him “ go and ask for a pension.”* 


And it is not only Croats and Turcos who do such 
things. We must remember how we ourselves acted 
when we had the opportunity—how, after each relation 
of brave deeds done by our troops in the Peninsular 
War, follows in the histories of that war the further 
relation of cowardly outrage. Let us remember for a 
moment Napier’s concluding description of each of the 
three great sacks by the British in Spain. 


Then [he says, after relating the storm of Ciudad Rodrigo], 
throwing off the restraint of discipline, the troops committed 
frightful ravages.t 


And after Badajoz, yet more forcibly :— 


Now commenced that wild and desperate wickedness which 
tarnished the lustre of the soldiers’ heroism. Shameless rapacity, 
brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks 
and piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the 
hissing of fires bursting from the houses, the crashing of doors 
and windows, and the reports of muskets used in violence, 
resounded for two nights and days in the streets of Badajoz. 
On the third, when the city was sacked, when the soldiers were 
exhausted by their own excesses, the tumult rather subsided 
than was quelled.¢ 


And so at St. Sebastian :— 


This storm seemed to be the signal of Hell for the perpe- 
tration of villainy which would have shamed the most ferocious 
barbarians of antiquity.§ 


What excuse can possibly be made for barbarities and 
enormities thus rather hinted at than described, when it is 
confessed that they went on for two whole days? And so 


* Henry Dunant’s Solferino. Revue Contemporaine, p. 31. 
+ Vol. iv., p. 386. ft Vol. iv., p. 431. 
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did British soldiers act when the opportunity came in their 
way. Whether there would probably be any great change 
in them for the better now, let those judge who have heard 
soldiers—aye, and officers too—talk jocularly of the “fun” 
of cutting down half-naked Abyssinians, or of blowing 
Indian mutineers from the mouths of guns. 

Next to the destruction of human life comes that of 
human property and of the fruits of human labour. On 
this head, too, soldiers are sad sinners. Adam Smith 
designates them workers that produce nothing; it is more 
true to declare with Say, that they are positive workers 
of destruction. Nor are they content with the great 
devastation which their operations must of necessity cause; 
they become wanton in mischief, and, like children, seem 
to destroy for the sake of destroying, reducing the land 
they traverse to such a state that a great historian has 
found no better way of describing the utterly barren 
nature of a district, than by styling it “a wide waste— 
herbless and treeless—/ike the track of some great con- 
gueror.’* As to the likelihood of things being better 
than they used to be, we can only say that, if soldiers 
remain bloodthirsty and careless of life, they will hardly 
be scrupulous as to the destruction of property. We 
must also remember that—as the writer we have already 
several times quoted well remarks—recent European wars 
have not been favourable to the display of the habit of 
destructiveness. In the Crimea, the district was poor 
and barren already. In Italy, the inhabitants of the 
seat of war were regarded by the French as friends, by 
the Austrians as subjects; and so neither party wished 
to injure them. Finally, in the late “Seven Days’ War,” 
the community of nation and of language, and, still more, 
the very briefness of the campaign, relieved it of half its 
horror. But let a war break out between two neigh- 
bouring peoples, long rivals, equally wealthy—France and 
Germany for instance—and we shall see if soldiers have 
ceased to love destruction. 


* Helps (Spanish Conquest in America, vol. ii., p. 137) so describes the 
Llanos of Darien. 
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But our object here is not merely to sketch for the 
thousandth time a picture of the horrors of war; rather, 
we wish to ask the question, What may be done to 
diminish them? What indeed! Those which we have 
so far touched upon are such that no one who regards 
them can de else but pray for their assuagement; but 
he who shall find a speedy means to that end will, at 
the same time, have discovered the long-desired secret of 
making perfect the human race. 

There are, however, other branches of the subject 
altogether different. There is much that might unques- 
tionably be done in other directions to modify materially 
the present aspect of war. But in this case the question 
is reversed, and we are in turn asked, Is it advisable that 
such changes be made? We here cease to speak of the 
injuries which come from below, so to say, from the 
soldiers engaged in the practice of war, and pass to the 
consideration of those which come from above, such as 
are even approved in theory by nations and governments. 

And first, as to the rights of neutrals. Should they 
be involved in the inconveniences of a war they have in 
no way created? or be as free to come and go to each 
-of the belligerents as if the war was not? Should neutral 
bottoms secure the merchandise confided to them? or 
should the belligerents have the right to hinder each the 
other from receiving the accession of strength which might 
by such means be brought to it? The question is not 
very easy of solution. Taparelli* enters at some length 
into the natural right of the matter, at which we may 
fora moment glance, though mere reason is not, we fear, 
likely to find much weight on such a question in modern 
Europe. He remarks that there are wars and wars— 
that sometimes the rights and the wrongs of the case 
are undeniable, while often they are not so. A _ nation 
evidently injured has a clear right to benefit itself by 
doing justice on the injurer, a right which equals, and 
may perhaps be allowed to override, that which a neutral 
people has to benefit itself by commerce with him; but 


* Dritto Nat., iii., § 1335, &c. We quote from the French edition of 1858 
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unless the injury received be very unquestionable, it 
cannot confer a right equal to the unquestionable right of 
the neutral. 

Such is the abstract right of the case; though, as we 
said before, abstract right is about the last thing that 
will now-a-days be considered in its settlement, which 
will depend rather on practical convenience, the ground- 
work of some changes already made in the old maritime 
law—changes vehemently denounced by one party as 
going too far, and despised by another as not going far 
enough. 

These changes, made by existing regulations, are as yet 
an untried experiment, for they were admitted explicitly 
only after the Crimean war—the last naval war which 
Europe has seen—at the Congress of Paris; and though 
England and France had, at the commencement of that 
war, proclaimed their adherence to the principles which 
substantially underlie the enactments of the Congress, yet, 
if all that is alleged be true, their professions outran their 
practice.* But now that an international Congress has 
come to resolutions on the point, it is to be presumed 
that those nations which entered into the covenant will 
have to keep it. The covenant they have to keep is 
fourfold, two of its articles being germane to the matter 
in hand, the other two having at least an important bearing 
upon it. They are :— 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemies’ goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effectual. 

It will be observed that these regulations do not destroy 
the “right of search,” as a belligerent cruiser has evi- 
dently the right of ascertaining, even in the case of neutral 
ships, the presence or absence of the proscribed “ contra- 
band of war.” The omission to abolish this right makes 


* Notably at Port Baltic, April 28th, 1855. See Revue Contemporaine, 
p- 41. 
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the articles, in the eyes of one school of politicians, sin 
as much by defect as they do by excess in the eyes of 
another. 

To listen first to those who make the latter complaint. 
It was contended by Lord Derby and his supporters in the 
House of Lords* that the abandonment of naval rights 
involved in the articles did not subtract equally from the 
power of all states, and thus did not leave them with the 
same relative strength with which it found them; that it 
would press most unequally on England ; that, in fact, 
“her naval supremacy had been abandoned in that right 
which had ever been its zegis;” that, moreover, as to the 
principle of the thing, “the system proposed was objec- 
tionable as tending to prolong wars by depriving the 
stronger belligerent of the power of reducing his enemy 
to sue for peace in consequence of exhaustion,” and that, 
while anything should be welcomed which promised to 
alleviate the horrors of war, it should yet be remembered 
that bitterness is of war's essence; that “the co-existence 
of a military war and commercial peace” is impossible. t 

To these arguments of the one side it was answered by 
the other, that the change in question was fully approved 
by the commercial interest of the country, on which 
interest its naval superiority depended ; that, as matter of 
fact, the right now abandoned had always been worthless ; 
that even in the last war with France its exercise had 
been difficult in the extreme, and now, with the present 
development of commerce, would be quite intolerable ;§ 
and finally, that “the inhumanities of war do more to 
keep it up by exasperating the feelings than to shorten 
it by destroying men and material.” | 

And now for those who complain only of what the 
articles do zo¢ do, and clamour for their extension. First 


* May 22nd, 1856. 

+ Speech of Lord Colchester. 

t Earl of Carnarvon. 

§ A vivid picture of the inconveniences of the seizure of neutrals is given 
by Basil Hall, Fragments, 1st Series, vol. i., pp. 287, 295. 

| See speeches of Duke of Argyll and Earl Grey, May 22nd, and 7imes* 
article, April 29th, 1856. 
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comes the Government of the United States, which de- 
clared that, till all was done which justice demanded, the 
articles did too much; that by leaving private property 


liable to capture, and by forbidding privateering, they 


would cause the commerce of a state which had but a 
small navy to be swept from the sea, while that of another 
with a large navy would suffer nothing. Therefore Mr. 
Pierce, the then President, declared that unless the Euro- 
pean Powers would agree to the inviolability of private 
property at sea, America would not agree to forego the 
right of privateering.* 

Besides this official, and therefore authoritative voice, 
many private individuals have advocated, and do still ad- 
vocate, the security of private property. Conspicuous 
among these was Mr. Cobden, who thus formulated his 
demands in a letter written six years ago to the President 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce : 

1. Private property shall be exempted from capture. 

2. Blockades should be restricted to maritime arsenals 
and fortified towns. 

3. Neutral merchantmen should be declared inviolable, 
and no longer be subject to the irksome right of search. 

The changes thus demanded, Mr. Cobden and his dis- 
ciples declare to be only the proper complement of 
these already made. In this an advocate of the other 
side bears them out. Lord Derby,—in the debate already 
quoted, while denouncing the articles of the Congress 
of Paris, having distinctly defied their advocates to draw 
the line logically where they did—to exempt from 
capture an enemy's private property under a neutral flag, 
and not under his own. But in saying this Lord Derby 
talked of the new step that logically followed as one which, 
by its patent absurdity, threw discredit on that already 
taken. 

On the other hand, Mr. Cobden, and the large school 
he has left behind him in England, France, and America, 
contend that it is iniquitous that what does not partici- 
pate in the war should be subject to its chances, and that 
private property amassed with much pain during many 

* See his Message to Congress, December, 1856. 
VOL. IX. ss 
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years should be liable to be lightly destroyed in a few 
hours at the will of a hostile force.* In favour of the last 
article of their demand, they point out that a blockade 
often injures the blockaders quite as much as the block- 
aded, and cite the fact that during the Crimean war 
England and France suffered from a dearth of wheat 
caused in no small degree by their own act in blockading 
the corn ports of Russia. Anything short of the granting 
of Mr. Cobden’s demands, it is loudly proclaimed, will 
be a monstrosity in an age such as ours, and in a state 
of society so industrial and democratic. 

Now, though there be much truth in what these states- 
men urge, there may not be wanting reasons on the other 
side which they do not mention, but which might make 
us hesitate before definitively giving an opinion on the 
point. And in the first place it is quite true that the 
state of society is more democratic than it ever has been 
since the days of the Roman republic. Public business is 
now conducted not alone or chiefly by sovereigns, but by 
the peoples themselves. Is it not fair, therefore, that a 
people which chooses to make war should have to expect 
some of the bitterness to fall on itself? and how can this be 
so if the mercantile classes can go on with their traffic—if 
prices remain unchanged, and even luxuries are undi- 
minished ? The most practical and the most thorough way 
of alleviating the ills of war is by hindering war. Commerce 
is held to be one of the main drags upon the pugnacity 
of nations. Would not the proposed measures take off 
that drag? 

We must also not at once take it for granted that 
those evils are the greatest which touch the greatest 
number. If, by a more wide-spread suffering, war can be 
shortened in any considerable degree, it may be argued 
that more will be gained than lost. War, it is said, if 
we really consider what it is, must always involve so 
much woe, that what we can take off from its actual 
misery must be as a drop of water from the ocean. On 


* See Basil Hall’s Fragments, vol. ii., p. 51, where he denounces seizure 
of private property to be—by his own experience—a sort of legalised bucan- 
neering. 
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this point the American General Sherman may be quoted 
in an answer he made to a protest against the seeming 
eruelty of some of his measures. After the capture of 
Atalanta in 1862, he-ordered all its inhabitants, without 
distinction of age or sex, at once to leave their houses 
and set off to join the nearest Confederate army. The 
Confederate General and the Mayor of Atalanta remon- 
strated against a command that would entail so much 
misery. General Sherman replied that “ War zs cruelty, 
that you cannot refine it, and that the object of war is 
peace, which can only be obtained by its vigorous prose- 
cution;” he added, “I want peace, and believe it can 
only be reached through union and war, and I will ever 
conduct war purely with a view to perfect and early 
success.”* “Words,” says the historian from whom we have 
taken them, “which those who think or speak lightly of 
war will do well to weigh.” Again, it is hardly the 
strongest argument in favour of the proposed change, that 
it is most loudly clamoured for by Chambers of Commerce 
and commercial men. They, it might be said, are hardly 
fair judges in the matter, and if some remedy is to be 
devised for all the discomforts to which war puts the 
general public of a nation, is it not as much as to say 
that the army is alone concerned in the war, and that all 
the evils war brings are to be concentrated on its devoted 
head ? 

As to the argument that blockades sometimes injure 
the blockaders,—if the blockading nation discover the fact, 
it may surely cease to blockade. But in the many cases 
where it may inflict more damage than it receives, why 
should it be bound not to do so? The power of inflicting 
such damage is a point in which it has the advantage of 
its adversary, it is a point which must weigh with that 

“adversary, before he undertakes to fight, as a persuasive to 
peace, and, when war exists, as a powerful inducement 
to bring it to an end. 

At the same time that we say this, we are far from 
maintaining that all the damage which one nation can 
inflict on another should in the same manner be considered 


* Fletcher's History of the American War, vol. iii., p. 369. 
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fair. Wanton mischief should be cried down by common 
consent. The destruction of public buildings—as by the 
British at Washington—cannot be expected to bring 
the war nearer to its end. The destruction for ever of 
Charleston harbour by the sinking of stone ships at its 
mouth, as contemplated by the Federals in 1861, would 
have secured an insignificantly small good—the release 
from duty of the blockading squadron—at the expense 
of an enormous evil. Such excesses as these, therefore, 
clearly deserve reprobation. But where to draw the line 
it is well nigh impossible to say. We cannot lay down 
rules for the rough game of war as we can for chess ; and 
we must beware of thinking that its horrors will always 
be softened by pruning away the means of their infliction. 
Clip the claws of a pair of eagles, and leave them to fight 
with their beaks alone, and they will probably mangle 
each other more in the tedious conflict that ensues than 
they would have done if left to their natural weapons and 
the speedy exhaustion their use would bring. 

One question remains: it refers to the weapons. Are 
the new inventions of military science likely to increase 
or to decrease the evils of war? Should the nations 
of Europe covenant to be satisfied with the means of 
slaughter left them by their fathers? or should they avail 
themselves of their own discoveries? As to this last 
question, we will assume that a covenant such as that 
spoken of is possible; that laws can be laid down for 
the savage fight of war with as much accuracy as for 
those luxuries of pugnacity the prize-ring and the duel. 
We must assume that rifled shells and torpedoes can be 
tabooed, as some wish them to be; but there may still 
be doubt whether the human race will be benefitted by 
their exclusion. True, the new weapons will slay as 
many men in an hour as the old arms in a week, and 
the injuries produced by the conical rifled shot, turning 
aside for no bone, and by its rotation generating a wound 
of frightful size, are terribly fearful to look upon. But 
it is also true that a war now lasts seven days instead 
of seven years, and that although we may have individual 
battles more bloody than ever, we shall be probably spared 
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the greater evils coming from the very length of wars— 
the famines and pestilences which used to walk in their 
train, and the hardening to the sight of blood inseparable 
from a long succession of even ineffectual butcheries. 
Here again, however, there are limits. Certain means of 
destruction will be, and ought to be, considered as _ bar- 
barous as the use of venomed arrows, or the poisoning 
of wells. The Emperors of France and Russia have 
agreed to pronounce illegal the use of balls which explode 
in the wound, though a French paper favourable to the 
Government has hinted that the reasons which recom- 
mended such a measure to imperial acceptance were the 
expensiveness and inefficiency of such bullets. Other 
limitations will not improbably be made; but we can 
hardly think that they will be many. The present 
deadly weapons will keep their place and will do 
their work on the one hand by shortening wars, on 
the other by rendering more frightful the condition of 
the wounded.* 

Such then seems to us to be the present aspect of war— 
substantially now what it always was, and substantially 
irremediable, unless we are to expect some alleviation from 
the cruel mercies of our new ordnance. But, after all, it 
is not a question to argue a priori: by facts alone can it 
be judged. That facts may prove the apostles of allevia- 
tion to be right is our hearty prayer. 

And now we come back to the question with which we 
started. Can anything be done to ease us of what Mr. 
Disraeli once styled our “bloated armaments ?”—to make 
nations content to keep up military forces, no longer all 
equally large, but all equally small ?—to relieve us of 
the constant dread of war ?—in fact, to relieve us of war 
itself, to our mind the only true way of alleviating its 
horrors? This much is certain, that such a blessed state 
of affairs has yet to dawn. The friends of progress tell us 
to look for it in the future—from the coming rule of 


* We saw it stated lately, with regard to some experiments made with the 
Chassepot rifle at Chalons on the bodies of dead horses, that, by its rotatory 
motion after entering the wound, the ball produced a rent large enough to 
admit 2. man’s fist. 
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democracy* and the spread of rationalism. But at the 
same time they have to allow that this happy consumma- 
tion is being approached by the breaking down of the old 
bulwarks of peace, and, at least for the present, by, thus 
facilitating war. Of the stopping of wars by the spread 
of knowledge, says an ardent admirer of modern progress,+ 
“this much alone is certain, that the progress of the move- 
ment has profoundly and irrevocably impaired the force 
of treaties and of diplomatic arrangements as the regulating 
principles of Europe.” For ourselves, we must say that 
whatever progress is being made seems to us to be in 
the opposite direction. We have seen in these our days 
wars as unjustifiable on any principle of law as any which 
we can find in the course of history ; the assertion of an 
aggressor that he is aggrieved seems to be held as sufficient 
for his absolution, international law in its most important 
branch is utterly cast aside, and it seems something very 
like mockery to clamour for additions to it in less grave 
particulars. Nor do we see any beacon to guide us out 
: of these shoals and quicksands; authority is gone, and 
=a diplomacy seems to be used up; how, then, should wars 
a decrease? That, however, some means of making them 
tl do so should be found must be the earnest prayer of 
all who remember what war stripped of its excitement 
and glory really is—who remember the saying of the 
great Duke, that after a great defeat the worst thing is 
a great victory. 


* Pall Mall Gazette, October 15th. 
t Lecky’s History of Rationalism, vol. ii., p. 247. 
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Part VIII. 


OUR last extracts from Father Gerard’s Narrative, related 
to his success in obtaining means to say Mass in the 
Tower. At the same time he conceived the idea of 
escaping ; his first attempt, however, was a failure. He 
mentions the particulars of his plan, and thus proceeds :— 


Upon this I wrote to my former host [Mr. Wiseman], telling 
him that an escape in this way could be managed, but that the 
matter must be communicated to as few as possible, lest it should 
get noised about and stopped. I appointed moreover John Lilly 
and Richard Fulwood, the latter of whom was at that time serving 
Fr. Garnett, if they were willing to expose themseves to the peril, 
to come on such a night to the outer bank of the moat opposite 
the little tower in which my friend was kept. They were to 
bring with them a rope, one end of which they were to tie 
to a stake, then we from the leads on the top of the tower would 
throw over to them a ball of lead with a stout string attached, 
such as men use for sewing up bales of goods. This they would 
find in the dark by the noise it would make in falling, and would 
attach the string to the free end of their rope, so that we who 
retained one end of the string would thus be able to pull the rope 
up. I ordered moreover that they should have on their breasts a 
white paper or handkerchief, that we might recognise them as 
friends before throwing out our string, and that they should come 
provided with a boat in which we might quickly make our escape. 

When these arrangements had been made, and a night fixed, my 
host still wished that a less hazardous attempt should be first made, 
namely, by trying whether my gaoler could be bribed to let me out, 
which he could easily do by permitting a disguise. John Lilly 
therefore offered him on the part ofa friend of mine a thousand 
florins on the spot, and a hundred florins yearly for his life, if he 
would agree to favour my escape. The man would not listen to 
anything of the kind, saying he should have to live an outcast if 
he did so, and should be sure to be hung if ever he was caught. 
Nothing therefore could be done with him in this way. So we 
went on with our preparations according to our previous plan; 
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and the matter was commended to God with many prayers by all 
to whom the secret was committed. One gentleman indeed, heir 
to a large estate, made a vow to fast once a week during his life if 
I escaped safely. When the appointed night came, I prevailed 
on the gaoler by entreaties and bribes to allow me to visit my 
friend. So he locked us both in together with bolts and bars of 
iron as usual, and departed. But as he had also locked the in- 
side door that led to the roof we had to loosen the stone, into 
which the bolt shot, with our knives, or otherwise we could not 
get out. This we succeeded in doing at length, and mounted the 
leads sottly and without a light, for a sentinel was placed in the 
garden every night, so that we durst not even speak to each other 
but in a very low whisper. 

About midnight we saw the boat coming with our friends— 
namely, John Lilly, Richard Fulwood, and another, who had been 
my gaoler in my former prison, through whom they procured the 
boat, and who steered the boat himself. They neared the shore ; 
but just as they were about to land, some one came out of one of 
the poor cottages to do somewhat, and seeing their boat making 
for shore, hailed them, taking them for fishermen. The man in- 
deed returned to his bed without suspecting anything, but our 
boatmen durst not venture to land till they thought that he had 
gone to sleep again. They paddled about, however, so long that 
the time slipped away, and it became impossible to accomplish 
anything that night; so they returned by London Bridge. But 
the tide was now flowing so strongly, that their boat was forced 
against some piles fixed there to break the force of the water, 
so that they could neither get on nor get back. Meanwhile 
the tide was still rising, aad now came so violently on the boat 
that it seemed as if it would be upset at every wave. Being in 
these straits, they commended themselves to God by prayers, 
and called for help from men by their cries. All this while 
we on the top of the tower heard them shouting, and saw 
men coming out on the bank of the river with candles, running 
up and getting into their boats to rescue those in danger. Many 
boats approached them, but none durst go up to them, fearing 
the force of the current. So they stayed there in a sort of 
circle round them, spectators of their peril, but not daring to 
assist. I recognised Richard Fulwood’s voice in the shouts, and 
said, “I know it is our friends who are in danger.” My 
companion, indeed, did not believe I could distinguish any one’s 
voice at that great distance; but I knew it well, and groaned 
inwardly to think that such devoted men were in peril of their lives 
for my sake. We prayed fervently therefore for them, for we saw 
a light let down from the bridge, and a sort of basket attached toa 
rope, by which they might be drawn up, if they could reach it. 
This it seems they were not able to do. But God had regard to 
the peril of his servants, and at last there came a strong sea boat 
with six sailors, who worked bravely, and bringing their boat up 
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to the one in danger took out Lilly and Fulwood. Immediately 
they had got out, the boat they had left capsized before the third 
could be rescued, as if it had only kept right for the sake of the 
two who were Catholics. However, by God’s mercy, the one who 
was thrown into the river caught a rope that was let down from 
the bridge, and was so dragged up and saved. So they were all 
rescued, and got back to their homes. 


Father Gerard tells us that he was surprised to find 
that his friends were not discouraged by this first failure. 
The second attempt succeeded, but we must let him re- 
late it in his own words :— 


On the following day John Lilly wrote to me by the gaoler as 
usual. What could I expect him to say but this—‘ We see, 
and have proved it by our peril, that it is not God’s will that 
we should proceed any further in this business”? But I found 
him saying just the contrary ; for he began his letter as follows :—- 
‘“‘Tt was not the will of God that we should accomplish our design 
last night ; still, He rescued us from a great danger, that we might 
succeed better the next time. What is put off is not cut off; 
sO we mean to come again to-night, with God’s help.” My com- 
panion, on seeing such constancy joined with so strong and at 
the same time so pious affection, was greatly consoled, and did 
not doubt of success. But I had great ado to obtain leave from 
the gaoler to remain another night out of my cell; and had mis- 
givings that he would discover the loosening of the stone when he 
locked the door again. He, however, remarked nothing of it. 

In the meantime I had written three letters to be left behind. 
One was to the gaoler, justifying myself for taking this step without 
saying a word to him; I told him I was but exercising my right, 
since I was detained in prison without any crime, and added that 
I would always remember him in my prayers, if I could not help 
him in any other way. I wrote this letter in the hope that if the 
the man were taken into custody for my escape it might help to 
show that he was not to blame. The second letter was to the 
Lieutenant, in which I still further exonerated the gaoler, pro- 
testing before God that he knew nothing whatever about my 
escape, which was of course perfectly true, and that he certainly 
would not have allowed it if he had suspected anything. This I — 
confirmed by relating the very tempting offer which had been 
made him, and which he had refused. As to his having allowed 
me to go into another prisoner’s cell, I said I had extorted it 
from him with the greatest difficulty by repeated importunities, 
and therefore it would not be right that he should suffer death for 
it. The third letter was to the Lords of the Council, in which 
I stated, first, the causes which moved me to the recovery of my 
liberty, of which I had been unjustly deprived. It was not 
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so much the mere love of freedom, I said, as the love of souls 
which were daily perishing in England, that led me to attempt 
the escape, in order that I might assist in bringing them back 
from sin and heresy. As for matters of State, as they had hitherto 
found me averse to meddling with them, so they might be sure 
that I should continue the same. Besides this, I exonerated the 
Lieutenant and gaoler from all consent to or connivance at my 
escape, assuring them that I had recovered my liberty entirely 
by my own and my friends’ exertions. I prepared another letter 
also, which would be taken next morning to my gaoler, not 
however, by John Lilly, but by another, as I shall narrate 
presently. 

At the proper hour we again mounted on the leads. The 
boat arrived and put to shore without any interruption. The 
schismatic, my former gaoler, remained with the boat, and the 
two Catholics came with the rope. It was a new rope, for they had 
lost the former one in the river on the occasion of their disaster. 
‘They fastened the rope to a stake, as I had told them; they found 
the leaden ball which we threw, and tied the string to the rope. 
We had great difficulty, however, in pulling up the rope, for it 
was of considerable thickness, and double too. In fact, Fr. 
Garnett ordered this arrangement, fearing lest, otherwise, the rope 
might break by the weight of my body. But now another element 
of danger showed itself, which we had not reckoned on ; for the 
distance was so great between the tower and the stake to which 
the rope was attached, that it seemed to stretch horizontally 
rather than slopingly ; so that we could not get along it merely 
by our weight, but would have to propel ourselves by some 
exertion of our own. We proved this first by a bundle which we 
had made of books and some other things wrapped up in my 
cloak. This bundle we placed on the double rope, to see if it 
would slide down of itself, but it stuck at once. And it was well 
it did; for if it had gone out of our reach before it stuck, we 
should never have got down ourselves. So we took the bundle 
back and left it behind. My companion, who had before spoken 
of the descent as a thing of the greatest ease, now changed his 
mind, and confessed it to be a thing very difficult and full of 
danger. ‘“ However,” said he, “I shall most certainly be hung 
if I remain now, for we cannot throw the rope back without its 
falling into the water, and so betraying both us and our friends. 
{ will therefore descend, please God, preferring to expose myself 
to danger with the hope of freedom, rather than to remain here 
with good certainty of being hung.” So he said a prayer, and 
took to the rope. He descended fairly enough, for he was strong 
and vigorous, and the rope was then taut: his weight however 
slackened it considerably, which made the danger for me greater, 
and though I did not then notice this, yet I found it out after- 
wards, when I came to make the trial. 

So commending myself to God, to Our Lord Jesus, to the 
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Blessed Virgin, to my Guardian Angel, and to all my Patrons, 
particularly Father Southwell (who had been imprisoned near 
this place for nearly three years before his martyrdom) and 
Father Walpole, I took the rope in my right hand and held 
it also with with my left arm; then I twisted my legs about 
it, to prevent falling, in such a way that the rope passed between 
my shins. I descended some three or four yards, face down- 
wards, when suddenly my body swung round by its own weight 
and hung under the rope. The shock was so great that I nearly 
lost my hold, for I was still but weak, especially in my hands and 
arms. In fact, with the rope so slack, and my body hanging 
beneath it, I could hardly get on at all. At length I made a 
shift to get on as far as the middle of the rope, and there I stuck, 
my breath and my strength failing me, for neither of them were 
very copious to begin with. After a little time, the Saints assisting 
me, and my good friends below drawing me to them by their 
prayers, I got on a little further, and stuck again, thinking I 
should never be able to accomplish it. Yet I was loath to drop 
into the water as long as I could possibly hold on. After another 
rest, therefore, I summoned what remained of my strength, 
and helping myself with legs and arms as well as I could, I got 
as far as the wall on the other side of the moat. But my feet 
touched the top of the wall, and my whole body hung horizontally, 
my head being no higher than my feet,so slack was the rope. 
In such a position, and so exhausted as I was, it was hopeless to 
expect to get over the wall by my own unaided strength. So 
John Lilly got on to the wall somehow or other (for, as he after- 
wards asserted, he never knew how he got there), took hold of 
my feet, and by them pulled me to him, and got me over the 
wall on to éerra firma. But I was quite unable to stand, so they 
gave me some cordial waters and restoratives, which they had 
brought on purpose. By the help of these I managed to walk to 
the boat, into which we all entered. They had, however, before 
leaving the wall, untied the rope from the stake and cut off a 
part of it, so that it hung down the wall of the tower. We had 
previously indeed determined to pull it away altogether, and had 
with this object passed it round a great gun on the tower without 
knotting it. But God so willed it that we were not able by any 
exertion to get it away ; and if we had succeded it would certainly 
have made a loud splash in the water, and perhaps have brought 
us into a worse danger. 

On entering the boat we gave hearty thanks to God, Who had 
delivered us from the hand of the persecutor, and from all the ex- 
pectation of the people: we returned our best thanks also to those 
who had exposed themselves to such labours and perils for our 
sakes. We went some considerable distance in the boat before 
landing. After we had landed I sent the gentleman, my com- 
panion, with John Lilly, to my house of which I have before 
spoken, which was managed by that saintly widow, Mistress Line. 
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I myself however, with Richard Fulwood, went to a house which 
Fr. Garnett had in the suburbs ; and there Little John and I, a 
little before daylight, mounted our horses, which he had ready 
there for the purpose, and rode straight off to Fr. Garnett, who 
was then living a short distance in the country. We got there by 
dinner-time, and great rejoicing there was on my arrival, and 
much thanksgiving to God at my having thus escaped from the 
hands of my enemies in the name of the Lord. 

In the meanwhile I had sent Richard Fulwood with a couple 
-of horses to a certain spot, that he might be ready to ride off with 
my gaoler, if he wished to consult his immediate safety. For 1 
had a letter written, of which I made previous mention, which was 
to be taken to him early in the morning at the place where he was 
accustomed to meet John Lilly. Lilly however did not carry 
the letter, for I had bidden him remain quiet within doors until 
such time as the storm which was to be expected had blown over. 
So another person took the letter, and gave it to the gaoler at the 
usual meeting place. He was indeed surprised at another’s com- 
ing, but took the letter without remark, and was about to depart 
with the intention of delivering it to me as usual; but the other 
stopped him, saying, “The letter is for you, and not for any one 
else.” ‘‘For me?” said the gaoler: “from whom then does it 
come?” “From a friend of yours,” replied the other; “but who 
he is I don’t know.” ‘The gaoler was still more astonished at this, 
‘and said, “ I cannot myself read: if then it is a matter which re- 
quires immediate attention, pray read it for me.” So the man that 
brought the letter read it for him. It was to the effect that I had 
made my escape from prison ; and here I added a few words on 
the reasons of my conduct, for the purpose of calming his mind— 
then I told him that though I was in no wise bound to protect 
him from the consequences, as J had but used my just right, yet, 
as I had found him faithful in the thing which I had entrusted 


-with him, I was loath to leave him in the lurch: if, therefore, he 


was inclined to provide for his own safety immediately, there was 
a horse waiting for him, with a guide who would bring him to a 
place of safety, sufficiently distant from London, where I would 
maintain him for life, allowing him two hundred florins yearly, 
which would support him comfortably. I added that if he thought 
of accepting this offer, he had better settle his affairs as quickly as 
possible, and betake himself to the place which the bearer of the 
letter would show him. 

The poor man was, as may well be supposed, in a great fright, 
and accepted the offer; but as he was about to return to the 
Tower to settle matters and get his wife away, a mate of his met 
him, and said, “ Be off with you, as quick as you can ; for your 
prisoners have escaped, and Master Lieutenant is looking for you 
everywhere. Woe to you, if he finds you!” So returning all in 
a tremble to the bearer of the letter, he besought him for the 
love of God to take him at once to where the horse was waiting 
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for him. He took him therefore, and handed him over to 
Richard Fulwood who was to be his guide. Fulwood took him 
to the house of a friend of mine residing at the distance of a 
hundred miles from London, to whom I had written, asking him, 
if such a person should come, to take him in and provide for him: 
{ warned him however not to put confidence in him, nor to 
acknowledge any acquaintance with me. I told him that Richard 
Fulwood would reimburse him for all the expenses, but that he 
must never listen to the man if at any time he began to talk about 
me or about himself. Everything was done, as I had arranged ; 
my friend received no damage, and the gaoler remained there out 
of danger. After a year he went into another county, and 
becoming a Catholic, lived there comfortably for some five years 
with his family on the annuity which I sent him regularly, 
according to promise. He died at the end of those five years, 
having been through that trouble rescued by God from the 
occasions of sin, and, as I hope, brought to Heaven. I had 
frequently in the prison sounded him on matters of religion; and 
though his reason was perfectly convinced, I was never able to 
move his will. My temporal escape then, I trust, was by the 
sweet disposition of God’s merciful Providence the occasion of 
his eternal salvation. 
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Dn the Church of S. Clemente at Rome.* 


IT is generally but little known that there were in Rome a great 
many Christian churches which were erected before the time of 
Constantine, and that these were not merely oratories, as we now 
understand the word, but temples of considerable size and magni- 
ficence. ‘ihe popular idea would lead us to suppose that prior to the 
victory of Constantine over Maxentius, the Church of God celebrated 
the Holy Sacrifice and the Divine Offices only in the small, but 
numerous, chapels of the Catacombs, and had not, as yet, ventured 
to erect churches for Christian worship openly in the City of Rome 
itself. That such a notion is completely adverse to the spirit of the 
Church, we need not prove to Catholics, as her mission was precisely 
to let her light shine before men, and not to bury her candle under a 
bushel. Besides this, we cannot conceive, as all those acquainted 
with the Catacombs will admit, that the small chapels to the right and 
left of every corridor in these underground labyrinths were intended 
originally to serve as the principal churches for the worship of 
Christians, who soon came to form a large portion of the population 
of Rome. That these chapels did serve, as best they might, for such 
worship during those short periods when persecution was at its 
greatest height, no one can deny, but the original object of their 
construction could hardly have been this, since the Christian obliga- 
tion of public and collective worship would lead naturally to the 
erection of spacious buildings, wherever possible, and not to the 
creation of small isolated chapels, which for the most part were 
simply for the suffrages for the souls of the faithful departed, whose 
bodies lay under the altars, around the walls of the chapels themselves, 
and in the corridors which yield access to them. 

But it is unnecessary to confine ourselves to mere speculations, as 
there is abundant evidence of the existence of such churches. Nice- 
phorus (lib. vii., c. 30), while narrating the triumphal entry of Con- 
stantine into Rome after the defeat of Maxentius, tells us that he 
(Constantine) “in primis maturavit Ecclesias Dei restaurare, easque 
donariis exornare.” Again, the same author says (lib. vii., c. 2), speak- 


* In the accompanying plan of the Church of S. Clemente, the unshaded 
portions represents the present church, the more darkly shaded the most ancient 
remains, prier to the time of Nicholas I., and the more lightly shaded the 
church of the time before the destruction by Robert Guiscard. 
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ing of the period which just preceded the Diocletian persecution, that 
the concourse of people to the oratories was so great that they became 
too small to contain them, and that in consequence the oratories were 
everywhere enlarged, and other sacred temples constructed. Eusebius 
(lib. viii., c. 21), referring to the same fact, argues that the great con- 
course of people implies that there were large edifices to begin with, 
although not sufficiently ample for the increasing number of the 
faithful. That many of the Churches attributed to Constantine were 
really built from the foundation by him cannot be doubted, but many 
more seem to have been merely restored, enlarged, and enriched. 
Cardinal Baronius (tom. i.), tells us that the number of churches in 
Rome before Constantine was far larger than is generally credited, 
and that in the reign of the Pope St. Cornelius, who was created 
A.D. 251, their number was as great as forty-six: about as many 
as our Catholic churches in London itself. Optatus also writes. 
that their number within the city at this time was forty. That the: 
buildings were not in hidden places we gather from Lampridius, who 
says that God was worshipped in public places. And lastly, respect- 
ing the magnificence of the buildings, we have only to turn to the 
writings of Lucian, who describes his visit to S. Maria in Trastevere, 
which was erected by St. Calixtus, who was created Pope in 219. He 
compares the church to the palace of Menelaus, as described in 
Homer. 

These quotations will suffice to show that even before the time of 
Constantine there were in Rome numerous Christian churches, and 
that these were situated in public places, and were not only of large 
dimensions, but also richly decorated. To give the names of all 
would perhaps be impossible, but we may evidently place in this 
number the above-mentioned Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, also 
S. Cecilia, S. Marcello, the Basilica Aurelia, S. Pudentiana, S. Prassede, 
S. Maria in Cosmedin, S. Prisca, and others. 

Whether in these, or in any other churches, there still exist ex- 
tensive remains earlier than the Constantinian era, is an interesting 
subject for inquiry. We fully believe that such remains do exist, but 
there is no room to enter upon this discussion here ; we would only 
remark that in the fourth century the arcade which divided the aisles 
from one another came into use, in place of a colonnade supporting 
an entablature,* the latter construction being 7 character earlier and 
more classical, if not de facto more ancient in every example. 

So much for preliminary remarks ; we will proceed now to discuss 
a few points relating to the Church of S. Clemente. This church 
is so well known to all lovers of archzology, that a particular 
description of it need not be given at this point, as in the 
course of our argument a very fair idea of its gencral form cannot 
fail to be obtained. The great antiquity of S. Clemente is an 


* See Okely’s Development of Christiaz Architecture in Maly, part i.,. 
chs. i. and ix. 
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historical fact beyond the region of doubt; but until quite recently 
this antiquity has been wrongly attributed to the present building, 
or so-called upper church, notwithstanding evidences in its archi- 
tectural construction to the contrary. This notion prevailed until 
the recent excavations were commenced, and these were brought 
about as follows. There is to be seen, in a room of the adjoining 
convent, an old column, whose shaft pierces the floor in such a 
manner that it appears to be simply a portion of a column adapted to 
this position, as other fragments often had been before and since. 
The Prior of S. Clemente, however, sagaciously suspected otherwise 
—namely, that this was not a mere fragment, but an entire column, 
standing in its right place, and so supporting the ancient vaulting 
which covers this chamber. Father Mullooly proceeded, therefore, to 
verify this supposition, and thus began these extensive excavations, 
which have been carried on with so much assiduity that they may be 
said to be completed ; at least, they have already sufficiently pro- 
gressed to enable us to conceive a notion, in the main true, of the 
original Church of S. Clemente. There still lies buried a vast mass 
of construction, which it is to be hoped will soon be brought to light, 
as it cannot fail to become of universal interest, and a fruitful source 
of archeological speculation. Even those portions now accessible are 
so various in character, that they would supply matter for many 
articles. What might not be said, for example, on the masonry of the 
kingly and republican periods, or on the imperial brickwork which 
forms the foundation of this church? In the present article we shall, 
however, confine ourselves entirely to questions affecting the construc- 
tion of the ancient church itself, as these are of more importance at 
the present moment, abstaining even from any remarks upon the 
frescoes, as Father Mullooly is on the point of publishing a treatise 
in which these will have special place. 

S. Clemente, then, is situated between the Celian and Esquiline 
hills, in the Vallis Tabernolz, at the head of which stand the 
Therme Philippi, and at the base the Coliseum. On the northern 
side, moreover, are the spacious baths of Vespasian, and on the 
southern the ancient church of the Quattro Coronati. The first ques- 
tion which arises respects the level of the ground. Was the ancient 
church always partially buried, or at first entirely above ground? It 
is a common thing for writers on Roman antiquities to take for 
granted that the ground must undergo a gradual rise, and it is 
invariably presupposed that the soil about S. Clemente has risen 
between twenty and thirty feet. We do not know whether any scientific 
person would hold that in the natural order of things such a rise in the 
soil would be possible in fifteen centuries—not, indeed, in a forest or 
watercourse, but within the walls of a city. It would{seem as if such 
a notion were completely without foundation. We have had opportu- 
nities of examining, in a most satisfactory manner, the state of the 
ground where it has accumulated, as many such places have been, 
within the last few years, cleared of the encumbering materials 
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which in all cases have been found to consist not of virgin soil, but of 
bricks, mortar, marbles, pots, and other rubbish, thrown in by the 
hand of man. S. Clemente may have suffered somewhat from an 
artificial rise of the ground during the construction of the new road 
from the Lateran to the Coliseum, but this could not have been more 
than four or five feet, as at that depth beneath the road there lies a 
tiled pavement, which no doubt belonged to the conventual buildings, 
which, before this road was made, extended to the ancient road, which 
passes under the Quattro Coronati. S. Clemente, as has been already 
said, is situated higher up the valley than the Coliseum ; hence it is 
natural to suppose that the ground was at a higher level at this point, 
and therefore considerably above the pavement of the church, which 
is nearly at the same level as that of the Coliseum. In fact, compar- 
ing the length of the valley with the distance of S. Clemente from the 
Coliseum, and considering also the entire rise of the valley, we find 
that the soil at this church ought naturally to be about seven metres 
above the pavement. It must be remembered, that building churches 
partly under ground was a common practice in ancient times; for 
example, S. Lorenzo fwori /e mura is so built, and within the last 
three years the zatural rock has been cut away round the east end, 
which shows at least that this church was not buried by the gradual 
accumulation of soil. Also, S. Agnese is similarly placed, and was so 
from the beginning, as may be argued from the position of the equally 
ancient church of S. Costanza, which stands close by, and is con- 
siderably above the level of S. Agnese. This latter church, more- 
over, would, in process of time, become more and more exposed, 
as the narrow ridge of ground, into the side of which it was built, 
would diminish in height, rather than increase, by the movement of 
the soil. S. Pudentiana is another of these churches which may 
perhaps have been partly buried, and possibly also S. Vitale. At 
present, we cannot call to mind any others. Now, of these examples, 
it must be noticed that the first two have galleries over the end and 
side aisles. That S. Pudentiana had the same is evident, since the 
arcades of this gallery are to this day to be seen in the partition 
walls. These half-buried churches, then, were constructed of two 
stories ; we shall presently be furnished with facts which show that 
S. Clemente also can be added to this list. It has, however, been 
sometimes said, by transalpine archeologists, that the existence of 
vaulted chambers, even below the level of this church, obliges us 
to suppose that the level was such as to enable them to have some 
communication with daylight. But it must be remembered that a vast 
amount of construction seen in Rome is really sudbstruction. In 
proof of this two examples may be brought forward ; one from the 
ancient remains, and the other from the traditionary mode of building 
still practised. Those who have visited the Palatine excavations, 
undertaken by order of the French Emperor, will find, on the very 
summit of the hill, as if on ¢ervva firma, portions of walls, bases of 
columns, mosaic pavements, all remnants of things which constituted 
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the most important parts of the palace of the Czsars, such as the 
Peristylium, Triclinium, Pinacotheca, Bibliotheca, Balneum, &c. 
Now, under this principal floor is found, instead of terra firma, a 
series, two and three stories deep, of vaulted chambers (and, in places, 
even more) of gigantic size, and even ornamented with frescoes and 
bassirilievi, though generally not executed with any great delicacy, 
and not, as above, covered with the rarest marbles, and ornamented 
with jasper columns, and friezes, and cornices, of the finest workman- 
ship, and the purest Parian marble. Certainly no one can hold that 
these tiers of chambers, without any, or, at the best, with but an im- 
perfect access to daylight, could have been the principal chambers in 
the palace. All that can be said is that the luxurious magnificence of 
the Romans was so great that they perforated their substructions with 
a multitude of chambers, and even ornamented them. Now for the 
modern case, which is not isolated, but only one among many. 
Within the last three years, or less, an elegant college has been in 
process of erection for the ecclesiastical students from Scotland. This 
building has a foundation in places reaching to the depth of sixty feet. 
This is partly, it is true, filled up with rubble, but for the most part 
parcelled out into vaulted chambers and corridors, which under the 
central block descend three stories deep; and are, moreover, as well 
constructed as, and of even more massive masonry than, the parts 
above ground. These two instances, it is to be hoped, will suffice to 
show that the science of building in Rome is, and always has been, 
something quite different from that followed in northern regions, 
and must always, when archzologically considered, have a different 
treatment. 

But to return to S. Clemente. There are historical notices of the 
church which show that it existed at the end of the fourth century, 
and thus probably had its origin in the reign of Constantine: and its 
architectural features, we think, preclude the notion that it was still 
more ancient. As this early date is no longer disputed, only one 
passage in proof shall be given. It is from St. Jerome, De Viris 
Mlustribus, where, writing of St. Clement the Pope, he says, 
“Nominis ejus memoriam usque hodie Rome exstructa ecclesia 
custodit.”* 

Let us now proceed to consider the principal restorations and 
modifications which S. Clemente underwent, including the erection of 
the present church. The first restoration we read of was that which 
was effected by Hadrian I., towards the end of the eighth century— 
that is, more particularly, between the years 772 and 795. Of this 
Anastasius makes mention in these words: “Tectum vero beati 
Clementis, quod etiam casurum erat, et in ruinis positum regionis 
tertiz, noviter restauravit,” &c. From this passage of the Bibliothe- 
carian, we learn that the roof had fallen in, and it is reasonable to 


* Those who wish to obtain other historical notices of the church can refer 
to Rondinini. De S. Clemente ejusque Basilica, 1706. 
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conclude that a church, already of great age, would require some 
additional strengthening in order to support the new roof. Hence it 
may fairly be supposed that the rectangular piers which here and 
there block up the intercolumniations were the work of Hadrian, 
especially when we consider that in the eighth century it was not an 
uncommon practice to introduce such piers among the columns, and 
even to substitute them for columns, or to encase the columns within 
them. Instances of this are found not only in Rome, but also at 
Ravenna, and elsewhere.* 

The next notice respecting this church is, that Leo III. and Leo IV. 
gave numerous and costly presents; but no particular mention is 
made of any restorations till we come to those of Nicholas I., created 
858. ‘This Pope is supposed by some to have brought the body of 
St. Clement from the Vatican to this church, it having been previously 
removed to Rome from the Chersonesus by SS. Cyril and Methodius. 
In confirmation of this, an inscription has been found at the foot of 
one of the frescoes recently excavated. We give here the inscription, 
with one or two slight additions supplied by the learned De Rossi at 
page 3 0f his Budletino, anno ii.: “(Corpus sancti. . .) huc a Vaticano 
fertur, Papa Nicolao, hymnis divinis, quod aromatibus sepelivit.” 
Although there is some doubt in the mind of De Rossi as to whether 
this inscription refers to St. Clement or St. Cyril, yet, as his doubt 
appears to be founded simply upon an arbitrary interpretation of the 
fresco and the figures represented in it, we will venture to add that an 
inscription of this kind, without a distinct mention of the name of the 
saint, might @ friorz be supposed to refer to the chief saint—that is, 
St. Clement, to whom the church had long before been dedicated— 
especially as the fresco represents a subject at /east similar to one 
which pre-eminently refers to him—that is, the translation of his body 
to this basilica. But more than this, in the Roman Martyrology, 
Nov. 23rd, there is the following passage, which refers to S. Clemente : 
“Cujus corpus Nicolao I. Pontifice Romam translatum, in ecclesia, 
quz ejus nomini antea fuerat exstructa, honorifice reconditum est.” 
Taking then this passage, together with the newly discovered in- 
scription, we might say that what beforehand was considered as 
doubtful, now becomes more than probable. In any case, it is 
ordinarily considered to be simply a question between Nicholas I. and 
Hadrian II., who immediately succeeded him. John VIII. also made 
some restorations and embellishments to the Church of S. Clemente, 
but it does not appear what they were. We may, however, suppose 
that the frescoes which cover the piers of Hadrian I. were painted 
about this time, at least those subjects which refer to incidents in the 
life of St. Clement—his martyrdom, and the final translation of his 
body and deposition in this church—which latter circumstance had 
only just taken place. Nicholas I. also erected the coro, with the two 


* See Okely’s Development of Christian Architecture in Italy, pt. i., 
chs, iii., viii., and ix. 
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ambones, as his monogram found in many places on this structure 
distinctly shows. The coro (the choir, or place in which were sung 
the Divine Offices) stands now as it did anciently, immediately before 
the high altar in the central nave. This arrangement was generally 
adopted in the ancient churches, and it may in part still be seen in 
S. Lorenzo fuori le mura, and in perfection in S. Maria in Cosmedin, 
as well as in S. Clemente. Originally also it existed in S. John 
Lateran and in S. Maria Maggiore. (See Raspone on the former 
church and De Angelis on the latter.) Whether this arrangement, 
ancient as it is, dates from the foundation of these churches, is still a 
matter for future discovery. 

. The next, and most important, point in the history of this church 
is its almost total destruction by Robert Guiscard, in 1084. This was 
so complete that it became necessary to construct an almost new 
church; and in doing so the old intercolumniations were filled up 
with masonry, while rubble was shot into the nave and side aisles. 
Upon this foundation the present church was built by Paschal IL., 
between 1099 and 1118, with, however, the use of at /east¢ sixteen 
columns which probably belonged to the old church. Thus both 
walls and columns made a portion of the foundation for Paschal’s 
church, a completely new substruction having been built for the new 
apse which stands at the extremity of the nave, in contact with the 
old apse, but about one third less in diameter, and also a new founda- 
tion for the colonnade on the epistle side. 

This church was constructed without any reference to the form of 
the lower church, only excepting this partial use of its walls; for its 
sixteen columns stand at intervals differing entirely from the inter- 
columniations of the ancient church, so that in no single instance do 
the upper columns stand directly upon the under. It is not im- 
probable that the mosaic which fills the present apse is of this same 
period, though it was very much restored and otherwise altered by 
Cardinal Jacobo Tomaso Gaetani, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
so as to give rise to the opinion that it was entirely his work. It 
must be understood that we do not here wish to exclude the possible 
opinion that portions of this mosaic belonged to the more ancient 
apse, and were transferred to the present one by Paschal II. This 
question, however, must be left to those who have made the early 
mosaics a special matter of study. So much for those restorations 
and reconstructions which are of chief importance. As for later 
restorations, we need only mention that the Chapel of S. John 
was rebuilt by Cardinal Roverella in the reign of Pius II., and 
also, that Paul III. reconstructed the portico attached to the 
church, together with the part above, which constitutes the modern 
fagade. 

Let us now proceed to investigate what was the form of the original 
church. In ground plan it is quite similar to S. Agnese, outside the 
Porta Pia, being, however, of larger dimensions. 5S. Clemente is in 
fact about 230 palms long ; the central nave being 80 broad, and each 
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of the side aisles 30 palms (all inside measurement).* The similarity 
to S. Agnese especially consists in this, that the side aisles communicate 
with one another by an aisle, with its proper colonnade placed at the 
end of the church opposite to the apse. The question now arises— 
did these columns support entablatures or arches? There is nothing 
in the interior of this church which enables us to decide the point ; 
but through the kindness of the prior, we have had access to places 
where we have been able to investigate both this and other important 
questions, and we find that arches still exist on the epistle side in that 
wall which now forms the extreme limit of the modern church on this 
side, and, moreover, that these arches are supported on the ancient 
colonnade below. Hence there can be no doubt that in this respect, 
also S. Clemente resembles S. Agnese-—the partition walls which 
divide the nave from the aisles thus resting upon arcades and not on 
entablatures. Nor can we in this case conclude that these arches were 
merely constructional, since there is no sign of pieces of entablature, 
nor of arches of smad/ arcs, which always accompanied the introduc- 
tion of entablatures.t From this fact alone, then, we should conclude 
that S. Clemente was not anterior to the era of Constantine, establishing 
our opinion upon what has been said in our preliminary remarks. 

It has been already mentioned that the new church had sixteen 
columns for the support of the partition walls, and also that the 
columns in the underground church still remain in their proper places. 
Whence then came the sixteen columns for the construction of a 
church in the twelfth century? At so late an epoch, the ancient ruins 
must have been well-nigh exhausted of their stock of columns, and 
yet the builder purposely buried the ancient and beautiful columns 
which might have served so well for the church they were about to 
construct! The only satisfactory answer to this is to suppose that 
the present columns are also spoils of the ancient church itself, and 
that they belonged to an upper arcade, above that of the aisles; in 
other words, that S. Clemente had galleries over the aisles, just as 
S. Agnese has, and a few other churches as well. Having been led to 
this conclusion by the above considerations, we immediately made the 
necessary investigations, and found that above the flat roof of the 
present epistle aisle there exists in the outer wall a series of arches 
standing exactly over the arcade below, to which we have already 
alluded. These arches also are of quite such dimensions and in such 
positions as would warrant us to conclude not only that they belonged 
to galleries, but, moreover, that the columns of the present church 
originally had place in this upper arcade. The present columns are 
sixteen in number, and sixteen is just the number required for the 
galleries of the side aisles; the four which belonged to the end 
gallery, however, are missing, unless indeed they be the four now 
supporting the arcade of the quadriporticus which is attached to the 


* A Roman palm = 11-15ths of an English foot. 
+ Development of Christian Architecture in Italy, pt. i., chap. i. 
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facade, for it is probable that originally the atrium had no portico on 
this side. The only evidence we have that the gallery passed over 

the end aisle, consists in part of an arch which remains in the ancient 

wall behind the present facade, which, for aught we know, covers the 

rest of this arcade. This evidence ought to be sufficient, when we 

consider that the existence of the end aisle with its arcade of four 

columns implies that of a gallery above. 

We will proceed to say a few words upon the atrium and pro- 
thyrus which form now, as of old, the approach to S, Clemente. 
By most authorities the porch is attributed to Hadrian I., though 
they give no evidence for what they say. From its style of archi- 
tecture it might easily be of the time of Gregory the Great, or, 
possibly, even contemporary with the original church. The atrium, 
also, must claim great antiquity, though it has been restored and 
re-adjusted more than once. Its present level agrees with that 
of the modern church, and is, therefore, a little below the level of 
the ancient galleries. In form it is not square, but it has on the 
sides parallel to the axis of the church seven intercolumniations, 
whilst on the other side it has only five. Now, if we increased its 
breadth by two intercolumniations on that side which lies towards 
the present conventual buildings, the atrium would become square 
and symmetrically placed with the ancient church, and, moreover, the 
colonnade on this side would find an ancient foundation ready to 
receive it. That this was the original form of the atrium is in itself 
probable; but it is proved to demonstration by the plan of the 
church in the ancient map of Rome given in Paolo de Angelis’ De 
Basilica S. M. Majoris. Thus, if we have not made a mistake in 
our argument respecting the ancient form of this church, we should 
describe it as follows :—A person on entering the prothyrus—with its 
double columns on either side placed in pairs one behind the other, 
-and supporting an arched canopy, as we see it now—would have 
found himself in a quadrangular space, the central part of which 
would have been open to the sky. Turning to the right or left hand, 
he would have had access under the lateral porticos to the galleries of 
the church. But in order to enter the central nave it would have been 
necessary to descend by a flight of steps from the prothyrus to the 
-central door. Whether such a flight of steps exists remains yet to be 
‘seen, and it is to be hoped that future excavations under the 
atrium will bring it to light. On entering the church and crossing 
the end aisle, he would find himself in the central nave, with the apse 
in front and spacious aisles on either side, separated from the nave in 
-each case by a row of eight columns supporting nine arches. Above 
this would appear a similar arcade, supported by the columns which 
now divide the aisle of the more modern church. Above the galleries 
there would have been a clerestory of round-headed windows (remains 
-of which may yet be seen), and an open wooden roof. 
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1. Liturgical Year: Christmas.—2. Father Bottalla on Pope Honorius.—3. Father 
Weninger on the Infallibie Authority of the Pope.—4. Life and Writings of the Rev- 
Arthur O'Leary. Py the Rev. M. Buckley.—5. Savonarola’s 7>iumph of the Cross.— 
6. Miss Yonge’s Novels.—7. Recent Discoveries in Solar Physics.—8, Miscellaneous 
Notices. 


1. THE learned and elegant translator of the Aunéc Liturgigue, 
whose volume on Advent we reviewed some twelve months ago, has, 
at the approach of Christmas, given to the public two more volumes 
on Christmastide*—a period extending from the great day of the 
Nativity of our Divine Lord to the Festival of the Purification, other- 
wise known as Candlemas-day. No work could be more opportune ; 
for it describes the festivals of those forty days on which we shall 
soon enter with all that fulness and earnestness, that admiration and 
love, by which the works of the pious Abbot of Solesme have been 
always characterised. His acknowledged object is, to familiarise 
Catholics not only with the prayers and practices of the Church’s 
liturgy, but also with the other services of the Church, such as 
Matins and Lauds, Vespers and Compline, and the canonical 
hours generally. These offices introduce us indeéd into the fairest 
“ Gardens” and “ Paradises of the Soul ;” direct us to the straightest 
“Path to Heaven;” contain the most beautiful “ Flowers of De- 
votion,” and are truly “Golden Manuals.” Such being their 
character, it is sad indeed to find how very few persons are really 
acquainted with them. Revolutions, schisms, and heresies, the whirl 
of business, and those worldly tendencies, which tear men from 
spiritual things to fix their thoughts and wishes on material goods, 
have all tended to diminish our appreciation and love for services 
and practices which, in days of faith, were the consolation and joy 
of Christendom. Still, thank God, they are faithfully observed by 
the thousands on thousands who constitute the white-robed army of 
the Church. No day passes on which the Mass is not offered up on 
numerous altars in every portion of the world ; and seven times each 
day prayers—which yield in merit only to inspired compositions— 
ascend like sweetest incense before the throne of God. These prayers 
are, in many instances, the works of Saints. Our Gregories, Ambroses, 
Augustines and Ephrems; our Bedes, Anselms, Aquinases, and 
Bonaventures, have all presented their pious offerings to religion ; 
and the Church has joyfully accepted them. And how different are 


* The Liturgical Year: Christmas. Vols, i., ii. Duffy, Dublin, 1868. 
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those prayers from ordinary expressions of piety! They are really 
prayers—really elevations of the soul to God; not pious disqui- 
sitions, ratiocinations, and memorialisings of the Almighty. They 
are the breathings of faith, and hope, and charity ; the outpourings of 
wondering, grateful, loving, penitent hearts—the best offerings which 
man can make to God. The authors of them seem to write like men 
already enjoying heaven and beholding God, the essence of perfection 
and inexhaustible beatitude, in all His glory. Through the industry 
of the author of the Année Liturgigue, we are made acquainted with 
the liturgies not only of Rome, but of Greece, Armenia, Africa,. 
Germany, France, Spain, Milan, and England. ‘The Breviaries too of 
the venerable orders of St. Benedict, St. Dominic, and St. Francis, 
offer their quota of piety ; whilst the sweet hymns of Paulinus, Pru- 
dentius, Ephrem, and Venerable Bede ; of the great lyrist, Adam of 
St. Victor, Notker, Herman Contract, De Bustis, and Vincentius For- 
tunatus, teeming with thought, and full of richest poetry, delight the 
reader. Were it our custom to produce extracts from the works we 
review, we could with pleasure cite numerous passages of wonderful 
beauty ; as it is, we must ask our readers to rest on our recommenda- 
tion until they can consult the volumes Ox Christmas which have 
been placed within our reach by the industry of Dom. Laurence 
Shepherd, O.S.B. 

The appearance of these volumes is also opportune on account of 
the actual position—which may be not inaptly designated the tran- 
sition state—of Protestantism. In England, where our services 
were a short time ago solemnly denounced, ridiculed, and rejected, 
there is a growing desire to become acquainted with and to adopt, not 
only the prayers of the Catholic Church, but also her feasts, vest- 
ments, rubrics, and general symbolism. The offices of the Breviary 
have been translated, the prayers of the Mass are widely circulated, 
and to the dismay of the Calvinistic school, which still perpetuates 
the gloomy, cold, and heartless system introduced in the sixteenth 
century by Bucer, Martyr, and others of the Zurich affiliation, our 
ritual is being used and gloried in, despite episcopal and lay oppo- 
sition, as the nearest realisation on earth of the action of Angels and 
Saints in heaven, so fully described in the Revelation of St. John. 
It is acknowledged now that the liturgy of the Reformers is, as the 
Church says, fructu vacuum, floribus aridum, and that it is a duty to 
return to those practices which have been honoured by the approval 
and adoption of innumerable Saints both of this and of other lands. 

Besides prayers, the readers will be pleased to find in the Abbé 
Gueranger’s Christmas, not only a very full and detailed history of 
Christmastide, but also a distinct account of each of the forty feasts 
which occur within that period. The history of our great Saint, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, is peculiarly interesting ; and it will be 
pleasing to Englishmen to find how lovingly his memory is cherished, 
in Italy, France, and Germany, as well as in our own country. To 
Christmas, however, our author naturally devotes his attention in the 
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first place, and his remarks being full of interest, we will briefly now 
refer to a few of them. (1.) From the seventh to the eleventh century, 
after Matins had been sung in St. Mary Major’s, in Rome, a little 
after sunset, the Pope then celebrated the first, or midnight Mass. 
This over, the people went with him, in solemn procession, to the 
Church of St. Anastasia, where he sung the second Mass, the Mass 
of the Aurora, as it was called. After this the procession again 
formed, and the Pontiff was accompanied to St. Peter’s, where, after 
the recitation of Lauds and Prime, he offered up the third Mass of 
the great festival. These observations will interest such as are 
acquainted with the actual customs of Rome on Christmas-day. 
(2.) From an early period—namely, the year 506—all Christians were 
commanded to receive the Holy Communion on this great festival. 
(3.) Out of regard to the exceptional character of the feast, permission 
to eat flesh meat on the Fridays on which Christmas-day might fall 
was granted in 1216 by Pope Honorius. (4.) The civil year dated 
from Christmas in many countries from a very early period, and even 
as late as 1310 the custom was retained in several parts of Germany. 
(5.) Christmas-day was appointed by the Church as one of the three 
great days on which Baptism was to be solemnly administered ; and 
we know from the letters of St. Gregory the Great, that it was on this 
day, in the year 597, that ten thousand Anglo-Saxons received the 
sacrament of regeneration from the hands of Augustine. Our author 
errs, however, when he states that this event took place at York and 
in the river Ouse; for it is clear from Venerable Bede, and from 
St. Gregory’s Epistles, as well as from other authentic sources, that 
Augustine’s labours were confined in 597 to the kingdom of Kent, 
and that the ten thousand converts were baptised in the Thames, at 
the mouth of the Medway, opposite the Isle of Sheppey. (See 
Gregory, t. viii, Efist. 30, and Stanley’s Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury, p. 19.) Later indeed—namely, in 627, thousands were 
baptised in Yorkshire by S. Paulinus, the apostle of the north ; but 
even then the numerous converts were not regenerated in the Ouse, 
but in the Swale and in the Derwent, especially the latter, which 
still has in part of its course, in memory of the event, the name of 
Jordan. 


2. The well-worn subject of the supposed “fall” of Pope Honorius 
has lately been revived by certain writers in Germany and in England, 
whose object has been to use the condemnation of the Pope in 
question by three General Councils as an argument against the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility. The whole question is somewhat 
intricate, the documents which refer to it are not altogether free from 
suspicion, and there is a lack of that abundance of contemporary 
evidence which we might naturally desire on a point of so much 
importance. It is all the more necessary that it should be handled 
with moderation and calmness, and that the writers who discuss it 
should have the sound judgment and delicate instincts of trained 
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theologians to guide them. The presence of these high and, un- 
fortunately, not too common qualities, constitutes the peculiar value 
of the pamphlet in which Father Bottalla has dealt with the 
subject.* He writes with great vigour and conclusiveness, but, 
above all, he writes as a theologian who has imbibed the purest tradi- 
tions of the schools of the Church. This, of course, gives him an 
immense advantage over writers of the self-taught class, to which 
M. Renouf belongs. The pamphlet published by that gentleman— 
The Condemnation of Pope Honorius—was certainly wanting in 
temper and moderation, as well as in historical and theological 
accuracy. Whatever provocation may have been given on the other 
side, it is certain that M. Renouf wrote with an amount of passion, 
and even of arrogance, which was quite out of place in a discussion 
of this nature. Father Bottalla’s answer will leave little for any 
one else to say in reply to M. Renouf, and it will be difficult to 
question the success of his defence of Pope Honorius against the 
charges with which his memory has been overwhelmed. 

The pamphlet opens with a lucid sketch of the Monothelite heresy 
—a sketch that could be given only by a theologian well versed in 
historical studies. The second section, in reality, destroys the 
argument against the Papal Infallibility based on the case of Hono- 
rius, for it makes it abundantly clear that his letters to Sergius of 
Constantinople did not contain anything approaching to a declaration 
ex cathedré. It is evident that Honorius only meant to sanction 
the “economical” silence as to one or two operations in Christ, 
so craftily proposed to him by the heretical Patriarch. In the third 
section Father Bottalla is equally successful in proving the orthodoxy 
of the doctrine contained in these letters. The last section deals 
with the subsequent condemnations of Honorius. The language used 
in these condemnations, to speak broadly, connects his name with 
that of the heretics denounced as the authors and propagators of 
the Monothelite heresy, and thus, in a certain sense, he must be 
allowed to have been treated as partaking zx solidum of the same fault 
with them. He fostered and helped on the heresy, because at the 
time that it belonged to his office to guard the sacred deposit of 
the truth in the Church, he neglected to crush the rising error by his 
anathema, and even contributed materially to its advancement by 
consenting to, and recommending, silence on both sides, that of 
the Catholics as well as of the heretics. It must also be remembered 
that all the Councils which condemned Honorius bore unmistak- 
able witness to the Infallibility of the Holy See, and that, at the 
same time, there was at the Sixth General Council a strong party 
of Oriental Prelates animated by somewhat of bitterness against 
the Pope. Without going into detail, we think that no fair 
student of history can doubt that the conclusions of Father Bottalla 


By the Rev. 


* Pope Honorius before the Tribunal of Reason and History. 
P. Bottalla, S.J. Burns and Oates. 
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are the fairest and most reasonable that can be formed on a full 
consideration of the facts of the case. His pamphlet contains 
many passages of great incidental value, such as that in which 
he explains the difference between the two kinds of cases in which 
doctrines are said to be defined by the Pope, illustrating his dis- 
tinction by the instances of the Immaculate Conception and the 
Homoousion, or again, that in which he protests against the 
attempt of M. Renouf and others, “to produce division among the 
Catholics of this country by bringing into popular use the Gallican 
distinction between Ultramontanes and non-Ultramontanes.” M. 
Renouf, whose abilities no one can question, has certainly fallen into 
a number of blunders, and has betrayed a good deal of that want 
of familiarity with the theological atmosphere which is inevitable 
in writers of his class. It is a great pleasure to know that we are 
to look forward to another volume from Father Bottalla on the 
subject of Papal Infallibility, as a sequel to his admirable work 
on the Supreme Authority of the Pope. Both these subjects, as 
we have already hinted, require to be put before the world in England 
in that clear and temperate manner of which only a consummate 
theologian is capable. 


3. We may subjoin to our remarks on the pamphlet just mentioned 
a few words on a book on the general subject of the Papal Authority 
which has reached us from America. It is from the pen of the well- 
known Father Weninger, who seems to be indefatigable in his labours 
for the good of souls both in the pulpit and with the pen. His work 
is more elementary than that of his brother theologian in England, 
but it will be found clear, lucid, and conclusive. He demonstrates 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility first from Holy Scripture, and then 
from the testimonies of Fathers, Councils, the Popes themselves, 
Universities, and Catholic Princes, crowning his argument by an 
appeal to the Ratio Theologica.* 


4. Few names were better known or more widely respected in 
the last generation in Ireland than that of the good and able 
Franciscan Father Arthur O’Leary. He occupied a very important 
place in the public eye, and exercised great influence in the decision 
of several questions of high moment. He may well be considered 
as having prepared the way for the success of the movement for 
Catholic Emancipation, which has immortalised the name of O’Connell, 
and his writings and character were exactly suited to influence the 
public mind most efficaciously just at the time when it was awakening 
to a consciousness of the fact that Catholicism could no longer be 
simply despised, and that a Catholic nation could no longer be treated 


* On the Apostolical aud Infalible Authortity of the Pope, when teaching the 
Faithful, and on his relation to a General Council. By F. X. Weninger, D.D., 
Missionary of the Society of Jesus. New York: Sadlier, 1868. 
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as a herd of Helots, or something worse. The Catholic cause has made 
great progress since the days of Arthur O’Leary, and the Irish nation 
now claims at the hands of the Imperial Legislature terms of which 
he could hardly have dreamt as practically possible; but he and 
a few others like him gave the first impetus to the movement, which 
the course of events since his time has so largely developed. In 
the writings of men who bear this relation to a movement either 
political or intellectual, which has assumed daily larger and more 
imposing proportions, it is always possible to find propositions which 
have become obsolete, or which are characterised by the imper- 
fections of a half defined controversial position, or even of a theological 
colour somewhat too neutral and obscure; but it would be in the 
highest degree ungrateful and ungenerous to find fault with a great 
Catholic champion, on the fruit of whose labours we are ourselves 
living, on the score of opinions more prevalent in his day than in 
our own, which certainly tended to enable him to plead the cause 
of Catholic liberty with great effect before the men of his own gene- 
ration. 

Mr. Buckley has put together in a well-arranged volume* the 
chief events of Father O’Leary’s life, as well as very copious extracts 
from his writings. Arthur O’Leary was an instance of the distinction 
attained by men who begin late : he was forty-two years of age before 
he returned from France, where he had been brought up, to Ireland, 
and began his labours for his native country. Mr. Buckley gives 
an interesting account of his several essays and pamphlets, which 
gradually made him so prominent in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries, of which we shall not attempt a catalogue here. Father 
O’Leary spent the later years of his life in London, and was mainly 
instrumental in the foundation of St. Patrick’s Church, Soho, which 
was for a long time known as “Father O’Leary’s chapel.” His 
remains lie, or laid, in the old cemetery of St. Pancras, along with 
those of a great many worthy Catholics, Irish, English and French, 
of the last generation, whose graves have been in many cases ruth- 
lessly violated by the new line of the Midland Railway. 


5. Atreatise, by the famous Jerome Savonarola, in defence of the 
Christion religion, called the 7viumph of the Cross,t+ has been trans- 
lated into English by Mr. O’Dell Travers Hill, the author of a late 
work on English Monasticism. Mr. Hill considers that the book 
which he is thus putting before the public—“a rational defence of 
Christianity, conducted without appeal to authority or tradition,” by 
a Dominican Monk of the middle ages—to be in itself a marvel. He 


* The Life and Writings of the Rev. Arthur O’ Leary. 
Buckley. Dublin: Duffy. 

+ The Triumph of the Cross. By Jerome Savonarola. Translated from 
the Latin, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch, by O’Dell Travers Hill, 
F.R.G.S. Hoddes and Stoughton, 1868. 


By the Rev. M. B. 
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: is not aware that the scholastic writers of the Church were never 
such bad reasoners as to appeal, in arguments against unbelievers, to 
saurces which those with whom they were dealing did not recognise 
as authoritative. They knew perfectly well that reason précedes 
faith ; and their books are full of such arguments as that which Mr. 
Hill considers as so exceptional a phenomenon in Savonarola. For 
the rest, Mr. Hill deserves very great credit for his translation. It 
was.a good thought to give us in English, this well-drawn treatise of 
the great Dominican, and, as far as we have had time to examine it, 
the translation is well done. Moreover, Mr. Hill is sensible enough 
to avoid the absurdities in which some people have indulged with 
regard to Savonarola. This celebrated man has been claimed as a 
Protestant ; and, unless we are mistaken, his statue has recently been 
erected in Germany, along with that of Luther and others, in a monu- 
ment to the glorification of the Reformation. If so, this monument 
deserves to be classed so far with that of which Pope wrote, that it 


Like some tall bully, lifts its head, and Zes,: 


and Mr. Hill very candidly and plainly separates himself, at the end 
of his sketch of Savonarola’s life, from all those writers who maintain 
the absurdity to which we allude. 


6. The authoress of the Heir of Redclyf is one of the most popular 
writers of the day with a certain class of readers, and there is abun- 
dant evidence that that class is large. We do not know whether 
we are to consider the four elegant volumes in which the same num- 
ber of her tales have recently been reissued by Messrs. Macmillan 
as the beginning of a complete and uniform edition of her somewhat 
abundant works. Of the almost numberless writers who contribute 
to the rapidly flowing tide of our light literature, there are very few 
who attain to the honours of a “collected” edition, and fewer still 
of all those productions are worthy of those honours. Miss Yonge’s 
tales are not all of equal merit, but there is something good in all, 
and something very good in some. Out of the four now before us, 
the Heir of Redclyfe is the work by which she forced her way into 
general popularity, and it remains still the best thing that she has 
ever written. It contains every note of power and beauty that she 
has ever struck elsewhere, and it reflects very clearly the the influence 
of the high but narrow training that her mind has experienced. It 
shows incidentally that want of acquaintance with Catholic habits and 
ways of thought which characterises the school of religionists of which 
she may be said to be the most popular exponent. If here and there 
in her other works we meet with something which looks like prejudice 
against Catholicism, we feel quite justified in interpreting it as the 
fruit of simple ignorance. Miss Yonge paints the home life and the 
distinctive features of a certain class of “English Churchmen” 
better than anything else, and better than any one else has ever 
painted them. Perhaps she would not write so well for them if 
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her sympathies were wider. Her great praise is, that being essentially 
a class writer, she has, by her cleverness, her industry, and by occa- 
sionat touches of real power, made herself an audience very far 
wider than that which naturally belongs to her. 
The second tale on our list, Heaxtsease, is a beautiful story— 
perhaps the nearest approach to a good novel of the: ordinary 
character which this writer has produced, if we except one or two 
of her latest works. The Daisy Chain will always be a great favourite. 
It is perhaps, in its freshness, more like some of the earliest of Miss 
Yonge’s Stories, which are not so widely known as the Herr of 
Redclyffe—such as Henrietta’s Wish, or the Two Guardians. The 
May family are charmingly drawn, and the story, rambling as it is, 
is full of interest. The last of the four republications, the 77za/, 
ought to be interesting enough, as it is a continuation of the Dazsy 
Chain, but it is, to say the truth, a comparatively tedious affair. 


7. Our readers are aware that one of the chief objects which the 
astronomers, who went out to India to observe the recent eclipse, 
had in view was to apply the spectroscope to ascertain the nature 
of the flame-like projections seen on the sun’s limb during a total 
eclipse. Their investigations met with the happiest success. At 
the meeting of the British Association at Norwich, during which 
this famous eclipse took place, much excitement was manifested by 
those scientific men, who took interest in the subject, and great 
joy was displayed when a telegram was communicated to them by 
Admiral Manners, President of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
from M. Janssen. He stated that there could be no doubt that the 
flame-protuberances were masses of incandescent gas. For two 
years, however, previous to this discovery, Mr. Norman Lockyer 
had been working indefatigably with the spectroscope in the investi- 
gation of the nature of the solar atmosphere. His efforts had proved 
fruitless, for besides the difficult problem of preventing the brighter 
rays of the sun from interfering with the faint rays of the pro- 
tuberances, his instruments had not the necessary dispersive power. 
This last difficulty was finally removed by a grant from the Royal 
Society. The instruments were scarcely finished, when, on the 
20th October, he announced to the world that he had been able 
to make his spectroscope bear on the protuberances and that his 
labours had been rewarded with success. Three distinct bright lines 
were visible in the spectrum, corresponding nearly with Fraunhofer’s 
C. D. and F. This he again confirmed on the 24th October. On 
the day of the eclipse, however, the same idea struck M. Janssen, 
in India, and on the 19th August he directed his spectroscope to the 
sun’s limb, and succeeded in observing the bright lines. For seven- 
teen days afterwards he carried on the same investigations. So that 
the priority of discovery must be conceded to M. Janssen, but Mr. 
Lockyer has every right to the priority of suggestion, and nothing 
hindered him from succeeding but the imperfection of his instru- 
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ments. Mr. Lockyer has followed up the discovery by another of 
equal importance, and one which, as far as we are aware, has 
ne other claimant. On the 5th November, he observed that round 
the whole periphery of the sun, there was an incandescent atmosphere 
extending upwards of 500 miles in height. Those of our readers 
who took an interest in the recent articles by Father Secchi, pub- 
lished in the MONTH will see that this discovery bears out that 
famous astronomer’s theory. We also understand that he is himself 
following up these recent discoveries, and adding many interesting 
details to the facts already accumulated. 


8. Our limited space compels us to postpone several notices, and 
to confine ourselves to the simple acknowledgment of many works 
on which we might willingly linger. Mr. Hamilton Adam’s Buried 
Cities of Campania (Nelson and Son) is a careful and scholar-like 
little volume on the remains of Herculaneum and Pompeii. We shall 
hereafter speak at greater length on Mr. Brett’s interesting volume 
on the Judian Tribes of Guiana (Bell and Dalby). Miss Sewell and 
Miss Yonge have joined together in the compilation of a useful work, 
Historical Selections (Macmillans). The idea is to give selected pas- 
sages from approved historians and other writers on some of the 
most important events or periods of medizval history. The plan 
is excellent, and it has been fairly enough carried out, considering 
that the editors have been obliged to confine themselves, with a single 
exception, to the works of Protestant authors. Are Catholics Idolaters, 
and Are English Clergymen Priests? are the names of two short 
and pithy tracts published, we believe, by the energetic English Priest 
stationed at Pau, in France. Zhe Jreland of to-day; or the Inquisition 
and its Patrons, and Canon Walker’s thoughtful Essay on First 
Principles (Longman) would require much space to do them justice. 
Our readers will, no doubt, already have made acquaintance with 
Lady Georgina Fullerton’s Helpers of the Holy Souls (Burns and 
Oates). We can only just mention Keigh/ey Hall, and other Tales 
(Washbourne), Zhe Order for the Consecratian of an Altar, published 
by Mr. Philp, and Mr. Rigby Smith’s little pamphlet on Personal 
Representation (Triibner and Co.). 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, 
relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate 
the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with 
that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to 
which he has given the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy yet discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases Diptheria, 
Fever, Group, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE 2cets like a charm in Diarrheva, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and 
Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothacae, 
Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Cautrion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLis Bowne was, 
undoubtedly, the Inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant FREEMAN, was 
deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—Sce Zimes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the 
words J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


makers, &c., and capable of being used for almost every kind of work, £10. 
THE NEW DOMESTIC MACHINES, £5 5s. 
OR COMPLETE ON TABLES, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, £6 6s. & £8. 


These Machines will be found thoroughly useful and reliable for all houschold pur- 


poses, and vastly superior to Chain-Stitch Machines. They produce a durable Lock- 

Stitch, and are practically the cheapest Machines before the public. 

Catalogues and Samples of Work sent Post Free. 

W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


GOSNELL and Co’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any ‘Tooth Powder, 
* gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 
ragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
AGUA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 


matter at what age. 
Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
hemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public 
Na more concentrated form, and at a lower price. 
Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also 5s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 
hgel-passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London (E.C). 


» ** ADVERTISEMENTS for the “MONTH” WRAPPER to be sent to 
Mr. 7. O. CLARKE, Advertising Agent, 68, Fleet Street, London. 


|W. F. THOMAS & CO.’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 
- The celebrated No. 2 Machine, unequalled for Tailors, Capmakers, Bootmakers, Stay- 


BREAKFAST. A Successrui EXPERIMEN’ 


The Civil Service Gasette has the following :— 

“There are very few simple articles of food 
which can boast so many valuable and im- 
portant dictary properties as Cocoa. While 
acting on the nerves as a gentle stimulant, it 
provides the body with some of the purest 
clements of nutrition, and at the same time 
corrects and invigorates the action of the diges- 
tive organs. These beneficial effects depend in 
a great measure upon the manner of its prepa- 
ration, but of late years such close attention 
has been given to the growth and treatment of 
Cocoa that there is no difficulty in securing it 
with every useful quality fully developed. The 
singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homaopathic preparation of Cocoa has 
never been surpassed by any experimentalist. 
Far and wide the reputation of Epps’s Cocoa 
has spread by the simple force of its own ex- 
traordinary merits. Medical men of all shades 
of opinion have agreed in recommending it as 
the safest and most beneficial article of diet 
for persons of weak constitutions. This superi- 
ority of a particular mode of preparation over 
all others is a remarkable proof of the great 
results to be obtained from little causes. By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use 
of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to 
resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame. 
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